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CHRISTMAS IN A STRAIT JACKET 
\ ‘by Jack Mendelsohn, Jr. 


EQUALITY — AN ENDLESS QUEST 
by Agnes E. Meyer 


ARE SUNDAY SCHOOLS OBSOLETE? 
by Edith Hunter 


ETHAN ALLEN: RELIGIOUS LIBERAL 


by Laurence Staples 


OPEN FORUM 


Must Register have 
political philosophy? 


To the Register: 

A friend of mine (a prominent Wall Street 
Jawyer, unfamiliar with Unitarian philos- 
ophy) and I were discussing Unitarianism 
in general. I tried to explain to him that 
we believe in unity through diversity and 
freedom to search for the truth wherever 
it may be found and hence, have no formal 
creeds. I particularly emphasized that we 
had no ax to grind and that we respected 
the opinions of others, even though we 
might differ radically therefrom. 

He was considerably interested and asked 
me for some literature, which I gave to 
him. I was about to give him the mid-sum- 
mer issue of the Unitarian Register until I 
glanced through its contents. Much of the 
material therein seemed to be largely con- 
trary to what I had been telling him and I 
am sure I would have turned him away 
from Unitarianism forever if his first im- 
pression was to have been obtained from 
this issue of the Register. 

Many members of my church (All Souls, 
New York City) have told me that they 
long since have ceased to read the Register, 
and I keep asking myself the question, — 
Why is it not possible to get out a more 
balanced magazine which does not seem 
to emphasize what might be termed New 
Deal political philosophy? I have no ob- 
jection to the publication of such philosophy 
but I do think it inappropriate to have the 
Unitarian name associated with it. 

Possibly the word Unitarian should have 
been dropped along with Christian from the 
name of the Register so that there would not 
be any degree of association between the 
name Unitarian and a magazine which so 
closely resembles press releases of Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action. 

I have noted for some time the selection 
of Mrs. Blanshard as the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Register. While I respect 
Mrs. Blanshard’s views on Washington, I 
question the wisdom of having a person re- 
porting on the Washington scene from her 
position as representative of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. She obviously 
has an ax to grind and is not unbiased in 
her approach so far as I can tell. 

{ can see no useful purpose served in 
publicizing the award of a citation to Mr. 
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WATCH THAT WORDAGE 


The Unitarian Register regrets that, 
because of limited space, it can offer 
no assurance that letters of more than 
500 words will be given any considera- 
tion for publication in the Open Forum. 


Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Mr. Wilkins, too, has an 
ax to grind and is a highly controversial 
public figure and, although he might attract 
some people to Unitarianism, he might equal- 
ly well drive others away. 

Without going into more details, it seems 
to me that the Washington reporter should 
be an objective, factual reporter without 
any particular cause to promote. 

The publication of the resolutions adopted 
by the American Unitarian Association was 
another reason why I would not show the 
Register to my friend. I think it entirely in- 
appropriate for the Association to pass res- 
olutions on general subjects, some of which 
are highly flavored with politics. I can see 
no other purpose of the resolutions than 
to ... associate the Unitarian movement 
with them. Is this a subtle way of setting 
up creeds which all “good” Unitarians should 
believe? ; 

We people who are familiar with Uni- 
tarianism pay little attention to these resolu- 
tions but I am concerned about the impres- 
sion that they might make on others. Some 
of the resolutions were rather innocuous, 
such as the one on tax discrimination. The 
ones on housing discrimination, human 
rights, and the testing of nuclear weapons 
are highly controversial and similar to 
resolutions which one might conceivably 
find in the Daily Worker as constituting the 
“party line.” 

I have no objection to Unitarians as in- 
dividuals favoring any of these resolutions 
(in fact I favor at least one of them) but 
I believe it contrary to Unitarian principles 
to try to associate the Unitarian move- 
ment with these resolutions. I might add 
that the same argument can be made against 
any group of Unitarians associating them- 
selves as a propaganda committee and call- 
ing the committee a Unitarian committee. I 
am thinking particularly of the Unitarian 
Temperance Committee [sic] and the so- 
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called Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus-— 
tice. 

This letter is written in the spirit of con- 
structive criticism. Possibly, my main trouble 
may be that I have not been a Unitarian 
long enough to forget the principles which 
first attracted me.— GREENE F. JOHNSON, 
New York, N. Y. 2 


Unitarians should remember 
that one can't speak for all 


To the Register: 


From the mid-summer issue, Page 4, I 
quote: “Our Unitarian people, like all people, 
need to feel themselves part of a Great 
Meaning. They want to feel that beneath 
the uncertainties of every day there lies the 
Great Certainty of Ultimate Purpose and 
Goodness. They require and will demand a 
living faith. They remain lost and limp until 
they feel the presence in their lives of the 
Living God. Unless our churches can give 
men this kind of experience, they will be little 
more than doorways thru which hungry 
spirits pass in their search.” 

The underlining in the quotation is mine. 
It appears for a specific purpose. It is my 
understanding that one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of liberalism is that one man cannot 
speak for all of us as to what we “need” 
as individuals or “hold” as essential to a 
spirit of religiousness. I think this business 
of interpreting needs, beliefs, content, form, 
and the rest should have gone out the win- 
dow with the Messianic complex. 

I neither ridicule nor doubt the sincerity 
of the position taken by Mr. Donald Harring- 
ton. I take issue with anyone, however, who 
tells me or others that Unitarians are Chris- 
tians, need mysticism, must feel the presence 
of the Living God, or any other theological 
interpretation which may be very valid for 
the speaker but leaves me utterly cold. He 
is entitled to express as vigorously as he 
wishes what he wants but not as to what | 
need or anyone else. This must remain, if 
liberalism is to be liberal, for the individual 
to decide for himself through his own reason- 
ing and experience! 

What may inspire one man in a service 
may be the absence of any reference to God. 
Aren’t we really presuming when we en- 
deavor to identify for all what is meaningful 
or inspiring, reverent or sustaining? — ROGER 
E. GREELEY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Must we give birth 
to another ‘United?’ 


To the Register: 

I have a protest to make. But first, a lit- 
tle church history: Back in the nineteenth 
century, two small Presbyterian groups 
merged and they exist today as the United 
Presbyterian Church, In the same century, 
some Baptist groups got together and formed 
the present United Baptist group. 

As time passed and denominational groups 
began to lose some of their antipathy toward 
one another, some Lutheran denominations 
got together and formed the now large and 
influential United Lutheran Church. Pente- 
costal splinter-denominations gave birth to 
the United Pentecostal Church. : 

Presently we are undergoing another wave 
of mergers — the greatest in history. The — 
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United Presbyterian Church has gotten to- 
gether in a téte-a-téte with the Northern 
Presbyterians (the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A.) to produce the United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. Some other 
Lutheran denominations are producing, if 
my memory is correct, the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, which will have 
nothing to do with the United Lutheran 
Church mentioned above. The Congrega- 
tional Christians and the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church painfully are giving birth 
to the United Church of Christ in a history- 
making cross-denominational merger. And 
this is in the U.S.A. alone — we will forget 
the United Church of Canada. 

Is there no end to this plague of 
“United’s?” Must we make the situation 
worse by calling our joint product with the 
Universalists the “United Liberal Church?” 
Haven't we had enough with the United Na- 
tions, United Airlines, United this, and 
United that? Isn’t the prototype of them 
all, the United States of America, enough? 
Must we be pursued by that word till dooms- 
day? (Or—shudder—even beyond. Heaven 
and hell might get together and form a 
United Afterlife!) 

I propose we follow the inspired example 
of the Methodists, who in their 1939 (or 
whenever) merger took the beautifully 
simple (and almost unique) name of The 
Methodist Church. What’s wrong with 
“The Liberal Church?” 

Perhaps the objection will be raised that 
it is too simple. Perhaps we need a flowery 
‘name. Well then, what about “The Amer- 
ican Liberal Church” or, following the ex- 
ample of our British brethren, “The General 
Assembly of Liberal and Other Free 
Churches in the United States of America.” 
That should be flowery enough. 

But my voice is probably lost in the 
wilderness. I shall simply have to resign 
myself, when asked which denomination I 
am a member of, to saying, “The United 
(ugh) Liberal Church.” — CHARLES WELLS, 
APO 289, New York, N. Y. 


Copies of Beacon Press 
publication are sought 


To the Register: 


Beacon Press has agreed to permit Faw- 
cett Publications to reprint Readings in 
World Religions, by Champion and Short, 
in a paperbound edition. To manufacture 
this new edition, copies of the Beacon Press 
edition are needed. Anyone willing to have 
Beacon Press use his copy may communicate 
with the undersigned. — ARNOLD C. TOVELL, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Why not index Register 
contents upon cover? 


To the Register: 


A new member of the Unitarian church, 
I have been reading your fine Unitarian 
Register for about eight months. It is a 
wonderful and compact publication with 
much fine literature to offer; it is, in short, 
a stimulating publication, and I cannot 


praise it enough. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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EDITORIALS 


Editorials express the opinions of the individual 
members of the Editorial Board 


THE DALYWRIMPLES’ CHRISTMAS 


’Twas the night after Christmas 
And all through the flat 

Not a creature was happy, 

Not even the cat. 


The cat had eaten too much, and was ex- 
hausted from a day of unmitigated festivity. 
That was also the case with everyone else. 
Like the cat, the older members of the 
family were still panting, and sitting where 
they had dropped on leaving the table. Mrs. 
Dalywrimple, however, being a busy and con- 
scientious person, had begun to salvage rib- 
bons from the litter on the floor when she 
launched the train of thought which was to 
change their Christmases. And yet it was 
a very ordinary remark which broke the 
jaded silence. 

“This mauve paper that Mollie used cost 
50 cents a sheet,” she confided. “I priced 
it when I was looking for my 10- and 25-cent 
kinds. And these tinsels, stars and gilt boxes 
all add up. In fact, the wrappings today 
cost as much as the presents we used to 
give.” 

“Next year, let’s just give the wrap- 
pings,” suggested her mother. “They’re 
much prettier and quite as useful as most 
of what comes inside.” 

“Oh, we'll exchange that hideous bed 
jacket,” Mrs. Dalywrimple promised. “And 
your souvenir cushion and candle sticks will 
be just right for the next white elephant 
sale. Remember,” she added tolerantly, “the 
cousins have to give you something.” 

“Why?” asked her mother. “They know 
I’ve reached the age which wants to dispose 
of worldly goods.” 

“Well, the cousins no doubt feel the same 
about our gifts,” Mrs. Dalywrimple pointed 
out. “And yet heaven knows, we all dedicate 
December to Christmas. That’s why we’re 
so tired when it’s time to celebrate. Of 
course, it’s important for the children, only” 
— She hesitated and then blurted out her 
disappointment — “Only Bobby was awfully 
casual about that expensive equipment for 
his electric train.” 

At this moment Mollie, the teen-ager, 
clattered into the room, and confronted her 
family with the appraising eye one might 
turn on members of an alien and ill-favored 
race. Mrs. Dalywrimple bristled, and broad- 
ened her criticism. 

“Even Mollie, who often has pretty man- 
ners, was not exactly effusive when we filled 
her every request, down to the turquoise 
bracelet.” 

For answer Mollie, who was something 
of a Shakespearian student, intoned som- 
berly, “ “They are as sick that surfeit with 
too much, as they that starve with nothing.’ 
Why must you always serve ice cream with 
plum pudding?” 

Hastily emerging from behind stacks of 
Christmas cards, Mr. Dalywrimple tactfully 
intervened. “At least the gifts are for the 
family or for friends. But I’ve never heard 
of half of these people who wish us merry 
Christmas, and sometimes they wish it at a 
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dollar a card, as I see by the back side. 
Who are they, anyhow?” 

“People we’ve met and forgotten over the 
years,” Mrs. Dalywrimple answered vaguely. 
“Once you start sending cards, you reach 
a point of no return. You must go on for- 
ever for fear of offending someone who 
remembers you. But it does add up — not 
just the cards and postage, but all the time 
and effort too.” 

“The truth is,” grandma suddenly lunged 
to the heart of the matter, “we’ve all spent 
more than we can afford on trash that no- 
body wants.” 

“Oh no,” Mrs. Dalywrimple protested half- 
heartedly. “Children must have presents, 
and we like to be remembered by our dear 
ones.” . 

“Exactly! That’s the way it should be. 
A personal note from a friend means some- 
thing, but not a dozen gaudy cards from 
strangers. And one might appreciate a visit 
from a relative, but not this nonsense.” 

“Christmas has gotten out of bounds,” 
Mr. Dalywrimple agreed. “Just because we 
have the highest living standards in the 
world is no reason for us to. . .” 

“Become pigs,” Mollie finished his sen- 
tence. “Ice cream with plum pudding!” she 
returned to her basic grievance. 

“It gives you a’ stomach ache,” com- 
plained Bobby, who had joined the family. 

“Well, don’t blame me,” flared Mrs. Daly- 
wrimple. “You and Mollie insist that I 
serve ice cream, while your father and 
grandmother want plum pudding, but every- 
one takes a lot of both.” 

“And gets a stomach ache from gorging 
instead of sending our surplus to people 
who need it,” declared grandma. “It’s not 
very becoming when you think what the 
day means.” 

“Grandma’s right,” agreed Mr. Daly- 
wrimple. “Instead of ‘surfeiting with too 
much’ as Mollie and Shakespeare put it, we 
might save for something worth while.” 

“A sports car,” roared Bobby. “An M G 
or a Jaguar!” _ 

“Silly,” reproved his elder sister, “that 
would be ‘surfeiting’ in a bigger and piggier 
way. Besides, we need a color TV. That 
would be much cheaper and more sensible.” 

“I was thinking,” Mr. Dalywrimple pro- 
ceeded as though he had not been inter- 
rupted, “that if we had only a moderate 
meal, and each of us gave each of us only 
one present, we would save —well, how 
much would we save?” he asked his wife. 
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“A lot for us,” Mrs. Dalywrimple ad- 
mitted, but not being very good at figures, 
she left it general. - 

“Maybe we might triple our gift to the 
Service Committee?” Mr. Dalywrimple esti- 
mated. “Anyhow, we could give something 
substantial where it is most needed.” 

“But most likely,” Bobby objected still 
hopeful, “you wouldn’t know where it was 


_ most needed.” 


“It would be easy to find where it was 
more needed than in our family,” Mr. Daly- 
wrimple declared. “And since Christmas 
takes time and energy anyhow, we might 
transfer some of our efforts towards finding 
out what would be most helpful.” 

“I could make some suggestions,” Mollie 
offered. “My social studies have given me 
an. insight.” 

“Fine,” her father agreed. “You and 
Bobby both must help. If we try the experi- 
ment it must be a family project.” 

“Oh, if you want my advice,” Bobby 
began. 

And that was when the plans started 
which made the Dalywrimples’ next Christ- 
mas more tolerable for everyone, including 
the cat. In fact, pussy was purring, not pant- 
ing, that following year. 

EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


THE TIE THAT BINDS 


Christmas and Hanukkah bear a lustre 
that time does not dim, but rather enhances 
and makes more beautiful with every pass- 
ing year. They touch the deepest places of 
the human heart, awakening racial memories 
of events of the dim, dark past, and of ideal 
hopes and dreams that have kept men striv- 
ing on through the darkness towards the 
light. 

In nature, they mark the turning point of 
the year, when we pass the meridian and the 
nights stop getting longer and start to get 
shorter, while the days stop getting shorter 
and begin to get longer. Despite the blustery 
wind and the ice and cold of the contempo- 
rary season, they offer the first promise of 
the long, pleasant, blue days of sunny sum- 
mer, the tranquil twilights of long, warm 
evenings of pleasure. 

In historical legend, they bring back to 
mind the great and heroic struggles of gal- 
lant pioneers for religious and civil freedom, 
for the right of every man and every people 
to worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience. The glorious stories of 
the Maccabean heroes are read and re-read, 
candles of hope are set alight, and the en- 
chanting Hanukkah carols are heard in 
synagogue and home, “Who can retell?” and 
“Hanukkah, Oh Hanukkah, come light the 
Menorah.” 

In beauteous poetry they bring back the 
lovely, sweet, old story of the little baby, 
born in manger rude, and of the wise men 
who came bearing gifts from afar, followin 
a star that led them on through the night, of 
shepherds and of angel hosts singing of 
peace on earth and goodwill among men. 
Again love is set secure upon the throne of 
every heart, and hate and fear are banished 
from our lives. We sing the dear, old carols, 
“O little town of Bethlehem,” “Silent 
Night, Holy Night,” “Hark, the Herald An- 
gels Sing,” and “Joy to the World!” We 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


IN PREPARATION FOR CHICAGO 


Next August, the American Unitarian Association will be 
one of the hosts for the 16th congress of the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom 
(IARF), together with the Universalist Church of America 
and the Council of Liberal Churches. 


This will be the first time for many years that the IARF 
has held one of its official triennial congresses on this con- 
tinent, and if the present plans are carried out, it will be a 
notable occasion, bringing together for five days (August 
9-13 inclusive) religious liberals of many names from many 
parts of the world, in the city where the first World Parlia- 
ment of Religions met in 1893. 


The first preliminary program was available at Atlantic 
City and has been widely distributed. A second and more 
detailed program will be issued early in February. The 
general committee, of which Dr. Dana McLean Greeley is 
chairman, has been hard at work for many months, dealing 
with the well-nigh infinite number of details concerning 
transportation, housing, publicity, finance, hospitality, and 
so on. Sub-committees to handle these and other important 
matters were appointed last summer and are working with 
devotion and zeal. 


Interest among our churches and among liberals in many 
other quarters is steadily rising. The congress will meet in 
the buildings of the University of Chicago, and the authorities 
of that great university are codperating with the most gen- 
erous and helpful spirit. The local committees in Chicago 
“are alert and active. In a word, the omens for a most signif- 
icant gathering are in every way propitious. 


What Individuals Can Do Now 


Individual members of our churches can play a real part 
in the preliminary preparation for the Chicago congress, 
and the success of the whole enterprise will depend very 
largely upon the active backing and support of the great 
body of our people. Let me mention briefly three specific 
things that every Unitarian can do to help. 


Each individual Unitarian can inform himself, by writing 
to 25 Beacon Street and asking for copies of the preliminary 
program, concerning the general plan for the congress, and 
then he can make himself a center for disseminating this 


_ Each individual Unitarian can start working to see that 
his church is represented at Chicago by its minister and at 
least one lay delegate. This may take planning well ahead, 
and it may mean raising funds locally to pay the necessary 
expenses; but the largest possible representation of our 
churches in the attendance at the congress is of the utmost 
importance. 


Each individual Unitarian can make sure that his church 
responds as promptly and generously as possible to the ap- 
peal from the general committee to gather adequate resources 
to enable us to bring delegates from distant lands. The total 
amount that could be wisely used undoubtedly will exceed 
what it is possible to raise, but every Unitarian church ought 
to be proud to make a contribution according to its own 
resources to this end. 


Even More Basic Preparation 


Underlying these preparations of an active nature, lies 
the preparation of mind and spirit; and this is not only 
more basic but more far-reaching. The Chicago congress 
can be tremendously influential in expanding the horizons 
of our religious thinking and sense of fellowship. In this, we 
have, fortunately, the skilful leadership of the department 
of adult education of the Council of Liberal Churches. 


Reading lists for individual or group use and outlines for 
study and discussion meetings are available and a request 
to the department will bring a prompt reply. A knowledge 
of the various high religions of the world is essential if we 
are to meet their representatives at Chicago and share in 
thoughtful and fruitful conferences with them. Meetings in 
our churches, series of sermons, Alliance and League pro- 
grams, church school and LRY meetings — all the pos- 
sibilities for making ourselves familiar with this material, 
and discussing it until we really begin to understand it, 
should be used. This constitutes a major opportunity which 
alert churches will wish to use to the fullest possible extent. 


I am writing these words in Chicago, where I have been 
talking with university authorities and with several members 
of the Federated Theological Faculty about the plans for 
next August. There can be no doubt that we shall have the 
most cordial welcome when we gather next summer for our 
IARF congress. We shall have the utmost codperation 
all round. The resources of the university — material, intel- 
lectual, spiritual — will be at our service. Our response 
should be equally cordial and codperative — and just as 
well-informed and as spiritually inclusive as we can possibly 
make it. 


The word “liberal” is today regarded in some quarters 
as of doubtful value, but the long tradition of the IARF, 
which originated in Boston in 1900 under the auspices of 
our own Unitarian leadership, ought to enable us to re- 
claim for that word its rightful prestige and influence. It is 
a great word, as great as any in the language of organized 
religion, and the meetings in Chicago can go a long way to 
restoring its true meaning and giving it the world-wide 
influence it should have. 


| information among his fellow Unitarians in his own church 
a and community. 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


DIVINE AVATARS 


Arise, shine; for thy light is come, 
And the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 
Isaiah 60: 1 


For unto us a child is born, 
Unto us a son is given; 
And his name shall be called, Wonderful Counsellor, 
Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace. 


Isaiah 9: 6 
And the Word became flesh, 
And dwelt among us, 
Full of grace and truth. 

John 1; 14 


Some despise saviours, and are content with themselves, 
and with things as they are. Some adore the saviours of the 


past, and ignore those of the present. Many will not heed ° 


the saviours of the present, but look to the saviours of the 
future. Nevertheless, it is impossible for the world to go on 
without its successive saviours. 

E. G. Cheyne 


Whenever the truth is forgotten in the world, and wicked- 
ness prevails, the Lord of Love becomes flesh to show the 
way and the truth to humanity. Such an incarnation is an 
avatara, an embodiment of God on earth. 

Srimad Bhagavatam 


Know that from time to time a Tathagata is born into the 


world, a fully Enlightened One, blessed and worthy, abound- 
ing in wisdom and goodness, happy, with knowledge ef the 
world, unsurpassed as a guide to erring mortals, a teacher 
of gods and men, a blessed Buddha. The truth doth he 
proclaim both in its letter and in its spirit, lovely in its ori- 
gin, lovely in its progress, lovely in its consummation. The 
higher life doth he make known, in all its purity and in all 
its perfectness. 

Tevigga Sutta 


Krishna 


When goodness grows weak, 
When evil increases, 
I make myself a body. 


In every age I come back 

To deliver the holy, 

To destroy the sin of the sinner, 
To establish righteousness. 


He who knows the nature 
Of my task and holy birth 
Is not reborn 

When he leaves this body; 
He comes to Me. 


Delivered from fear, pe 
From lust and anger, 
He takes refuge in Me. 
Burnt clean in the fire of my being, 
In Me many find home. 
The Bhagavad Gita 


Buddha 


Having reached the shore myself, 
I would help others to the shore. 


Having won liberation, 
I would liberate others. 


Having been comforted, 
I would give comfort. 


Having been perfectly at rest, 
I would lead others toward rest. 


I would refresh and renew all beings, 
Spreading everywhere in season the rain of the law. 


The strength of kindness is my abode; 
My compassion extends to all. 
The Lotus of the True Law 


Christ 


And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up; 
and he went into the synagogue, as his custom was, on the 
sabbath day. And as he stood up to read, there was given to 
him the book of the prophet Isaiah. He opened the book, 
and found the place where it was written, 


“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

because he has anointed me to preach good news 
to the poor. 

He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives 

and recovery of sight to the blind, 

to set at liberty those who are oppressed, 

to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 


And he closed the book, and gave it back to the attendant, 
and sat down; and the eyes of all in the synagogue were fixed 
upon him. And he began to say to them, “Today this scrip- 
ture has been fulfilled in your hearing.” 

Luke 5: 16-21 


Prayer 


May God help us to obtain this Divine birth within us — 
God who is now born unto us as a man, so that we poor, 
weak men, aS we are, may be divinely born unto Him. 
Amen. 
Johannes Tauler 
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a strait jacket 


‘Put Christ back into Christmas’ committees 
stifle warm, imaginative celebration 


I am now and always will be on the side 
of putting more of the spirit of religion into 
Christmas, but I must confess that what some 
people call religion frightens me. 

I am thinking particularly of this organized 
activity known as “Putting Christ Back Into 
Christmas.” It comes as no small shock to 
discover that this movement actually attempts 
to coerce the stores and shops of the com- 
munity into decorating their Christmas win- 
dows in conformity with the orthodox whims 
and wishes of the committee. To be specific, 

_ the stores are warned that unless they em- 
phasize the manger scene and other symbols 
of the biblical story of Jesus’ birth, there 
will be an economic boycott. 

I am told that in Evanston, Illinois, the 
committee to put Christ back into Christmas 
actually tried to force stores to do away 
entirely with Santa Claus, Christmas trees, 
humorous Christmas cards, and January 
clearance sales. 


‘A fine protective covering’ 


How can we explain these efforts to fasten 
a strait jacket on the celebration of Christ- 
mas? What compels people so to lose sight 
of the meaning of Christmas that they in the 
name of Christmas try to bully their neigh- 
bors into conformity? 

Psychologists tell us that behavior of 
this type generally stems from the inability 
to give and receive affection. The “live and 
help live” philosophy is real only to those 
whose personalities are relatively free from 
resentment and bitterness. A loving person 
has no compulsion to coerce. 

Those who feel driven to coerce quite 
naturally look around for some noble cru- 
sade. Putting Christ back into Christmas is 
an ideal foil. It sounds terribly idealistic 
and pious. With such a fine protective cover- 
ing a hostile person can be as coercive and 
intolerant as his aggressiveness dictates. In 
the name of religion he can act in a most 
irreligious manner. 


A time of wonder 


How do we deal with such persons and 
the movements they foster? It does no good 
to attack them. To do so only induces in 
them an expanded sense of self-righteousness. 
A much healthier alternative is the use of 
reason. We can examine what Christmas 
means to us and how it came to be as it is. 

The Christmases we celebrate in these 

middle years of the 20th century are the 
_ outgrowth of long centuries of human prac- 

tice. Do we celebrate Christmas on Decem- 
ber 25 because that is the actual birthdate of 
Jesus? In truth, no one really knows when 
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Jesus was born: not even the precise year, 
let alone the precise day. Jesus may have 
been born on the 4th of July or the 12th 
of October. No one knows. 

But we do know that this time of the 
year has long been a time of wonder and 
celebration for the peoples of earth. It 
is the winter solstice. The moment when 
the sun begins its journey back toward the 
earth, when the days begin to lengthen. 

Throughout the ages peoples have greeted 
the winter solstice with rejoicing. The Jews 
called it Hanukkah and coupled their cele- 
bration with the heroic exploits of Judah the 
Maccabean. The Druids called it Mother 
Night. To the Romans it was Saturnalia. 
The Scandinavians gave it the familiar name 
of Yule. From many lands and many cul- 
tures came the fabled customs we now iden- 
tify with Christmas: candles, holly, mistle- 
toe, yule logs, evergreens, gift giving, carol 
singing. 

Christianity gathered all these customs 
unto itself, but not until many, many years 
after the birth of Jesus. The Christian church 
had been in existence 400 years before it 
wisely decided to celebrate the birthday of 
Jesus in connection with the much older win- 
ter solstice holidays. If the actual birthday of 
Jesus was unknown, what better period 
to observe it than at a time of universal 
rejoicing? 


Part of universal expression 


Thus did the Christian Christmas arise, 
not as an exclusive, isolated event, but as 
part of a larger, more universal expression 
of human feeling and response. 

Not all early Christians were happy with 
this decision. Some thought it wicked to 
so emphasize the human birth of Jesus. 
Some of our present enthusiasts for putting 
Christ back into Christmas might be startled 
to know that they had ancient forebears, 
also very conscious of their piety, who 
tried very hard to take Christ out of Christ- 
mas. 

Many centuries later, with the coming of 
the Protestant Reformation, more dark 
clouds of suspicion fell upon the celebration 
of Christmas. 

Among the more devout products of the 
Reformation were the celebrated Puritans 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Their 
indignation against the celebration of Christ- 
mas was so great that they banned it al- 


together. They called it a pagan festival 
which the Roman church had smuggled into 
Christianity from the heathens and the Jews. 
So great was their indignation that they did 
everything in their power to reduce Decem- 
ber 25 to the flat level of all other days. 

In the long run, of course, they fulminated 
and legislated in vain. For one thing they 
had all the children against them, a factor 
worth bringing to the attention of those 
who would presently tailor Christmas to 
their own rather rigid and narrow outlook. 
Moreover, the unconquerable forces of 
human sentiment were arrayed on the side 
of the children. 

People will allow themselves to be badg- 
ered by zealots just so long, then their innate 
sense of what is natural reasserts itself. 

Interestingly enough, it was our close com- 
rades, the Universalists, who led the move- 
ment to rehabilitate the reputation of Christ- 
mas. In the early 1800's, under the inspira- 
tion of John Murray and Hosea Ballou, the 
natural effervescence of the Christmas spirit 
once again was released from the imprison- 
ing chains of Puritan piety — much to the 
disgust of the Calvinist brethren. 

So it would seem that down through the 
centuries someone always has been trying 
to smother the natural, warm-hearted, im- 
aginative celebration of Christmas, while 
others have tried in their own way to main- 
tain the freedom to observe Christmas with 
whatever imagery and inventiveness they 
wish. 


‘A sense of secular exuberance’ 


Christmas is normally a holiday of intense 
feeling. It is true that much of our Christmas 
literature wallows in sentimentality, but per- 
haps we are not otherwise capable of ex- 
pressing the emotions we feel. Christmas is 
an occasion for widening our, perceptions of 
life’s more benevolent and gracious truths. 
But the gift of true poetry is lacking in most 
of us, so we settle for sentimentality. 

I see no fault in this: only the frustrating 
limitations of inhibition. I find myself being 
only grateful, therefore, to the artists who 
create new and exciting ways of decorating 
store windows to express the universal beauty 
and excitement of Christmas. 

The legend of Jesus’ birth in a manger is 
part of the splendor of Christmas, but only 
part. Those who would crowd everything 
out of Christmas but the symbolism of or- 
thodox Christianity are impoverishing rather 
than enriching the human spirit. 

If such people wish to restrict their own 
celebration of Christmas to the adoration 
of purely Christian symbols, they are at 
complete liberty to do so. They are not at 
liberty, it seems to me, to foster guilt in 
an entire community because people feel a 
natural sense of secular exuberance with the 
approach of Christmas. 

Our expression of affection for one another 
through the giving of gifts comes to us as 
part of Christmas not from the Christian 
church but from the Roman Saturnalia. The 
brightening of our homes with holly, mistle- 
toe and blazing yule logs comes to us not 
from the Christian church but from the an- 
cient peoples of northern Europe. Our de- 
lightful use of candles at Christmas time 
comes not from the Christian church but 
from the customs of the Jewish Hanukkah. 


(Continued on page 28) 


Equality —an endless quest 


Applied science, education, faith in equality 


offer hope for a new ‘global morality’ 


Equality as ideal and theory has a long 
history in the western world. I do not wish 
to encourage the over-bearing sense of su- 
periority which the white Christian world has 
always manifested toward men of different 
color, different religions and different polliti- 
cal institutions, but if there is any excuse 
for our pride, it is the fact that the western 
world never wholly lost sight of the Greek 
discovery that freedom, reason, and equality 
are inextricably bound together, and that 
their pursuit is the noblest goal that man- 
kind has set itself. 

Even in the West equality in all its mani- 
festations did not become an accepted na- 
tional political and social objective until 
it was formulated in the Declaration of 
Independence. Since then, despite recalci- 
trance, hypocrisy and failure, we have stead- 
ily made progress. The clergy, with a few 
notable exceptions, were never in the fore- 
front of this battle. From the earliest days 
of Christian theology when St. Augustine 
decreed that inequality is part of the divine 
scheme to the days when the southern clergy 
preached that slavery is the will of God, 
progress toward greater freedom and equal- 
ity was made over the positive opposition 
of the established churches and their hier- 
archies, 

Probably science and the industrial revolu- 
tion it set in motion have been the greatest 
factors in bringing about an ever increasing 
equality in the western world. With the 
help of these two forces our country has 
increased men’s vision of the good life 
shared not by a favored few but by all of 
our citizens. The fusing of the ideal of 
progress and equality with the advance of 
science is thus not accidental. 


A higher God concept 


We now have it in our power by the ap- 
plication of scientific method to national and 
international problems to create a global 
philosophy and a global morality of human 
rights which would be accepted by all man- 
kind. Such a global philosophy of human 
equality would not constitute a challenge to 
the competing religious orthodoxies, whether 
Jewish, Christian, Moslem, Hindu or other- 
wise. It might, indeed, make possible a 
higher God concept than any humanity has 
ever achieved, for it would transcend the 
limitations of creed and point the way toward 
the practical implementation of a deeper 
understanding and love of all human beings. 
If it were whole-heartedly accepted, it would 
become the basis of a new concept of man 
and a new concept of society to which men 
of all religions could give assent. 
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By AGNES E. MEYER 


A_ nationally-known journalist and civic 
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lecture at May meetings in 1954. This article 
is abridged from her address before the 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies at 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica. 


Yet at this time when our people should 
dedicate themselves as never before to a 
renewed faith in the principle of equality 
as the greatest moral force we can exert 
upon the free world, there is a mounting 
revolt in our country against equality, and 
against many of our related principles such 
as freedom of thought, freedom of speech 
and freedom of action. 


‘Thinking with the blood’ 


When we think about the opposition to 
all these basic democratic principles, our 
minds turn at once to the violent battle 
against the desegregation of our schools in 
several southern states. But resistance to 
this vital issue is merely another if more pas- 
sionate manifestation of the emotionalism, 
the flight from reason, that pervades the 
atmosphere throughout our country. This 
anti-intellectualism has manifested itself not 
only here at home, but in Europe, to an 
extent we older people who grew up in an 
era of sanity never thought possible. Here 
at home it first gained a dangerous momen- 
tum when certain reactionary senators terror- 
ized the country by using the fear of com- 
munism to gain power for themselves. Yet 
these evil mem could never have been effec- 
tive had our people not been receptive to 
their demagogic appeals. This tendency to 
uncritical hero-worship, this unwillingness 
even to listen to factual argument, this flight 
from reality and reason, is the most dan- 
gerous disease of our times. It is a return 
to a primitive tribalism, to thinking with 
the blood rather than the brain, to a division 
of all men into friend or foe, into those 
who belong to our emotional community 
and those who stand outside it; into be- 
lievers and unbelievers, patriots or traitors; 
into native Americans and aliens, and finally 
into the leaders and the led. 5 

That the South should revert to a tribal 
psychology is not astonishing when many of 
our intellectuals, who call themselves neo- 
conservatives, have lost faith in democracy. 
Some fear the power of the masses and call 
for leadership by an elite who are to dictate 
morality to the people, without defining the 
methods by which such leaders should be 
chosen. Others have lost faith in the indi- 
vidual and declare that salvation must be 


sought by acceptance of the mediaeval con- 
cept of original sin. But all of them despise 
liberalism, equality, reason and social prog- 
ress as futile ideals. 

This sudden interest in religion is, I fear, 
another manifestation of this irrational emo- 
tionalism, especially the increasing number 
of free-wheeling evangelists and the popu- 
larity of spurious mysticists such as Toynbee 


~ and Aldous Huxley. 


Sedatives and stimulants 


The natural result is the gradual develop- 
ment in our democracy of a paternal state, 
supported by the power of propaganda. Un- 
healthy symptoms of this growing power are 
our unjust security measures, which have 
ruined and still threaten the lives of many 
innocent and defenseless federal employees, 
the secrecy which surrounds the policies of 
our federal government and its agencies, and 
the almost total absence of criticism of the 
President’s policies in the press. During the 
campaign the people were given sleeping 
pills and now that the bankruptcy of our 
Near-Eastern policies can no longer be con- 
cealed, they are given benzedrine. But they 
swallow sedatives or stimulants in silent 
obedience. 

A battle is joined in our country between 
the few people who dare to think and the 
Many propagandists who understand the 
manipulation of men’s passions and the ex- 
pert use of mass communications to enslave 
rather than to enlighten the human mind. 
Freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
and due to arbitrary censorship, even the 
freedom to read are being curtailed with 
scarcely a murmur. These slow dilutions 
of our liberties are ominous portents of 
things to come unless the American people 
realize that we cannot let suspicion take 
the place of mutual trust, we cannot allow 
growing restraints to shackle the human mind 
and intolerance to take the place of equality 
of opportunity, without gradually whittling 
away the provisions of our Bill of Rights. 
Freedom can grow only through the exercise 
of freedom. . 


We are tempted to revert 


History warns us that people have always 
been unwilling to think when in periods of 
rapid change, they are beset by so many prob- 
lems that thinking is painful. Now that our 
security is challenged for the first time by a 
rival power and a rival ideology, we Ameri- 
cans feel the strain of democratic life with 
its individual responsibilities. Democracy is 
young but the habits of authority inherited 
from thousands of years of tyranny are still. 
strong in all of us. We are tempted, as 
has happened time and again, to revert to 
the ethics of domination and submission now 
that the burden of freedom in a period of 
stress and change seems too heavy to endure. 

What our people must be made to realize 
is that we cannot go backward to tribalism, 
to the static society of the Middle Ages, 
or to some other utopian past which the 
neo-conservatives create out of a false his- 
toricism and romanticism. Having set our 
feet on the path toward freedom, we can 
only go forward bravely until we have es- 
tablished a sense of security by the sheer 
force of will power, intelligence and modern 


scientific knowledge. If we deviate from — 
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i Deviation from path toward freedom means surrender of our faith in democracy, humanity 


‘that path, we surrender our faith in de- 
mocracy and in our humanity. 

How can we warn our people that their 
present demoralization is a sign of decadence 
which may usher in another period of 
tyranny? I can think of no better way than 
by pointing out that the failure of nerve 
now so manifest in our country happened 
in the world’s first democracy, the city of 
Athens, and was the cause of her downfall. 
For we are repeating with terrifying exacti- 
tude what happened to that great city when 
she lost her freedom in a war with Sparta, 
her authoritarian military rival. 

Early in the Sth century B.C., when 
Athens was at the height of her glory, 
Pericles in his famous funeral oration set 
forth the principles of political individualism 
and equality before the law. “Our laws 
afford equal justice to all. Our administra- 
tion favors the many instead of the few; this 
is why it is called a democracy. ... Al- 
though only a few may originate a policy, 
we are all able to judge it. We do not look 
upon discussion as a stumbling block in the 
way of political action, but as an _ indis- 
pensable preliminary to acting wisely.” The 
oration, as a whole, expresses the funda- 
mental aims of an equalitarian movement: 
freedom of the individual, of speech, thought 
and political action; the protection of human 
rights. 


‘Equality for equals’ 


Yet only fifty or sixty years later Plato 
says in the Laws: “Equal treatment of un- 
equals must beget iniquity.” Aristotle de- 
veloped this into the formula “Equality for 
equals, inequality for unequals.” Here is 
the standard objection to equalitarianism, 
now revived in our country by those who 
object to the education of all our children. 
Equality, they say, would be an excellent 
thing if only men were equal. Since they 
are not, it is absurd to give everyone equal 
opportunities for self-development. Instead 
of Pericles’ insistence that the freedom of 
the individual be protected by the state, 
Plato supported the principle of natural priv- 
ilege and the theory that the individual exists 
to maintain and strengthen the stability of 
the state. 

_ How did this shocking reversal of thought 
come about? We should remember that dur- 
ing these fifty years free Athens had fought 
and lost two wars to the collectivist state of 
Sparta. In the previous century the love of 
freedom among the Athenians was so strong 
that a small band had defeated the vastly 
superior military power of the Persians. 
Now, in the fifth century, this love was 
weakened by class warfare within the city, 
as the wealthy oligarchs began to fear an 
increasing equalitarianism. The arguments 
of the oligarchs sound exactly like those of 
our neo-conservatives. Change must be 
arrested by defense of the old traditions, the 
old virtues, the old religion. “Back to the 
paternal state” they cried then as now. But 
like our neo-conservatives, the Athenian oli- 
garchs had no social program. The ancient 
_ religious faith had lost all moral influence, 
and was largely replaced by political ex- 
Spploxtation of religious sentiments. The 
Orphic sects, like the Billy Grahams of 
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today, tried in vain to replace the lost feeling 
of religious unity by a new mysticism. Faith 
in individualism and human nature was de- 
nounced as an act of impiety and arrogance 
for which the individual must do penance. 
Similarly, today, the neo-theologians have 
revived the idea of original sin. Those who 
wish to exercise authority over others have 
always taken a pessimistic view of human 
nature. 


An historical echo 


Weakening of moral integrity, preoccupa- 
tion with selfish interests, love of material 
prosperity, the increasing acceptance of col- 
lective ideas among the intellectuals as a 
result of hot and cold wars with a collective 
state, the consequent indifference to free- 
dom and equality — all these symptoms of 
corruption in Athens, do they not echo 
what has been going on in the United 
States since World War II? Surely this his- 
torical parallel should make us conscious 
that our democracy, too, may be headed 
toward disaster. 

Thucydides argued that the defeat of 
Athens in the Peloponnesian Wars is the 
ultimate proof of the inherent weakness of 
the democratic system. What it proves more 
clearly is the inherent weakness of human 
nature, which we, too, are now revealing 
under a similar historical situation. 

We can take heart, however, if we remem- 
ber our many advantages that must now be 
brought into play. Then Athenian democ- 
racy was in its birth-throes, the Socratic de- 
fense of reason as the guide to life had not 
taken root, the concept of liberty was con- 
fined to one small city, the idea of equality 
was new. 


The ideal was never erased 


Since those days, democracy as an ideal, 
despite powerful opposition and centuries 
of complete eclipse, has never been erased 
from men’s hearts and minds. Thomas Jef- 
ferson stated in human terms the principles 
of democracy, “the definitions and axioms of 
a free government” as Lincoln called them. 
The heart of his faith is expressed in the 
words, “Nothing is unchangeable but [the] 
inherent and inalienable rights of man.” 

Our greatest advantage over the Greeks 
lies in the field of science. Its practical re- 
sults have transformed our country from a 
tural to an urban society and created a 
social chaos which baffles us. But the meth- 
ods of science have taught us the efficacy 
of rational thinking. During the 19th century 
the progress of freedom and equality were 
due to a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances. We had a rich continent to explore 
and two oceans to protect us. What we 
achieved in the past must now be sustained 
and carried onward by deliberate application 
of our vast resources of knowledge to create 
new laws and institutions, as Jefferson fore- 
saw, that will preserve the aims and goals 
of democracy. If we want people to be 
free and equal, we must have institutions 
that encourage freedom and equality. 

We do not have such institutions now. 
Our faulty educational system, our over- 
crowded classrooms, our slums, our inade- 


quate provisions for mental and physical 
health, our uncodrdinated family services, 
actually inhibit the normal development of 
our children and encourage neuroses, de- 
linquency and crime. We have known this 
ever since the beginning of World War II. 
Many Americans have long been aware of 
the need to reorganize and strengthen a 
social structure that has been shattered by 
two world wars, a depression, and a cold 
war whose end is not in sight. 

Despite the scattered efforts of countless 
devoted community leaders and the multipli- 
cation of public and private welfare agencies, 
little progress has been made toward break- 
ing down our mass civilization into smaller 
communities in which the family can recap- 
ture a sense of stability and the individual 
can be rescued from the steady trend toward 
depersonalization. 


Vision can save us 


The question now is whether we can 
extend our vision rapidly enough to develop 
a new idea of man and his relationship to 
his fellow men and a new concept of society 
that will enhance rather than frustrate the 
establishment of human equality and human 
brotherhood. 

Only ‘such a vision can save us from the 
vacillation of today between extreme optim- 
ism and extreme pessimism. Only such a 
vision will enable us to become a mature 
people who accept the responsibilities which 
destiny has placed on us. Chief among these 
responsibilities is the development of a uni- 
fying principle here at home that can trans- 
late our ideals of freedom, justice and equal- 
ity of opportunity into a practical goal — 
perhaps for all mankind. 

This can never be achieved unless we 
extend the methods of inquiry used by 
the natural sciences to the development of 
totally new methods of inquiry adapted to 
human issues. We need far more scientific 
research into the last fifty years of historical 
and scientific evolution which created our 
present complex society. There is an amaz- 
ing lack of literature on this subject. We 
must find out how we got where we are 
and what to do about it. With the growing 
diversity of American life, personal frictions 
and group frictions are the chief cause of 
our unhappiness and unrest. 

The passionate resistance in the South to 
desegregation is merely a more acute mani- 
festation of the racial and religious hostilities 
that exist in every part of our country. A 
science of society would not necessarily heal 
all these frictions. Yet they are getting 
out of hand because we are not using 
research, reason and intelligence to analyze 
and clarify the underlying causes. Had 
we done this instead of leaving the re- 
organization of our disorderly society to the 
uncoordinated efforts of well-meaning ama- 
teurs, we would have discovered long ago 
that community reorganization cannot take 
place in a vacuum, that it must have a focus 
and that the public school if only because it 
is Our most ubiquitous institution, must be 
the hub from which these endeavors should 
radiate. We must recall that our public 
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Are Sunday schools obsolete? 


New channel needed for religious education; 


time restrictions frustrate school aims 


More than 100 years ago, in his famous 
Divinity School address, Emerson suggested 
that the eleven o’clock worship service was 
a wasted hour. “It is already beginning to 
indicate character and religion,” he said, 
“to withdraw from the religious meeting.” 
I would like to suggest, as a parallel, that it 
might be a sign of deep concern for the 
religious education of one’s children to with- 
draw them from a Sunday school. 

Various articles have appeared during the 
past year lamenting the poor quality of the 
Sunday schools of America. The conclusion 
of these laments, which are usually directed 
at the orthodox Protestant churches, is 
that things can be made much better. If 
only young parents will now demand better 
church schools, see that the new curricula 
are put in, get expert help from their denomi- 
national headquarters, find professional 
leadership for their schools, see that the 
schools are adequately housed and equipped, 
a new day will dawn. I wonder about this. 

A friend suggested to me that since we do 
not ask our children to accept unbelievable 
dogmas and since our new curriculum is 
pretty well established, the situation in the 
liberal churches must be even more helpful. 
I wonder about this too. 


The results are disturbing 


During the last year or two, I have had 
an Opportunity to become acquainted with 
a good many of our liberal church schools. 
Some of these have been in new churches, 
some in fellowships, some in long-established 
churches. They are scattered throughout the 
country. 

The results are disturbing. In spite of our 
improved curriculum, and in spite of an in- 
creasing number of intelligent and able 
people who are enthusiastic about our ap- 
proach to religious education, all too many 
of our liberal Sunday schools continue to 
function ineffectively. The new thinking 
about religious education that has excited us 
as individuals is not finding the fulfillment 
we would expect in our churches. Why? 

For me, the situation suggests a basic ques- 
tion. Js the Sunday morning church school 
the best channel through which to direct 
our major effort in religious education? Must 
religious education rise or fall, succeed or 
fail with the Sunday school. 


Schooling for the poor 


The institution of the Sunday school is 
only a little more than 175 years old. The 
first one was organized in England in 1780 
for the purpose of teaching the rudiments 
of reading and writing to the children of 
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the poor. These children worked in factories 
and homes six days a week, and the Sunday 
school was a charitable effort to give them 
some schooling. Religious instruction was 
only a small part of the total program. 
Today the Sunday school represents the 
main effort of the churches to encourage in 
children a sensitivity and loyalty to the 
values they cherish. If more effective methods 
for accomplishing this end can be found 
why should the churches limit themselves 
to a framework that was originated for a 
quite different purpose? 

Church schools have several limitations 
in Our contemporary culture. One difficulty 
lies in the amount of time that is allotted 
to them. If the goal of religious education 
were simply a knowledge of Bible stories, 
it is conceivable that sixty minutes each Sun- 
day would be sufficient. When the goal is 
something as inclusive as the influencing of 
a child’s total value structure, we invite de- 
feat when we aim to accomplish it in one 
hour a week. We also betray our ignorance 
of how values are acquired. 

Those responsible for the development 
of the New Beacon Series, the books in our 
curriculum, have frankly based their whole 
approach on the assumption of a_three- 
hour session on Sunday morning. But how 
many church schools actually have or plan 
a three-hour session? Is there any trend at 
all in this direction? I do not know. I do 
know that few church schools have the 
long session now, and that some of those 
that have two hours are reducing this to 
one because crowded conditions are forc- 
ing them into double sessions. 

If the longer session is a prerequisite 
for the effective use of our curriculum, and 
if there is little likelihood of it developing, 
what next step is indicated? I would raise 
the further question. Even if a three hour 
session were a real possibility, is the assump- 
tion sound that it would be effective? 

How do even three hours compare with 
twenty-five or more for a week-day ed- 
ucation, under what are usually far better 
teaching conditions? How do they compare 
with the five to twenty-five hours a week that 
the majority of today’s children spend in 
front of television? What of the fact that 
these hours fall on a day when children are 


not psychologically oriented to concentrated 
intellectual effort? Most serious of all, what 
are we implicitly saying about the nature 
of religion when we suggest that it can be 
concentrated in one block of time, one day 
a week? Emerson said: “Religion in the 
mind is not credulity and in the practice is 
not form. It is life. It is the order and 
soundness of a man. It is not something to 
be got, to be added, but is a new life of those 


* faculties you have.” 


Another limitation of Sunday school ed- 
ucation that seems characteristic in our 
time is that attendance is irregular. Week- 
end trips, family outings are becoming a 
pattern of our middle-class and such excur- 
sions may have real religious values. Here 
is a clash of values that is serious, not be- 
cause it is sinful to miss Sunday school, but 
because irregular attendance, especially in a 
once-a-week situation, is devastating to ef- 
fective teaching and learning. If a pupil is 
on hand one Sunday and gone the next, 
class morale is poor, long-term projects are 
upset and continuity is lost. The will of 
the teacher to go to extra effort to do a 
really good teaching job is weakened. 

It is also characteristic of church schools, 
and I think must remain so, that they are 
manned by volunteer teachers. These 
teachers are usually the already-too-busy 
parents of children in the church school. In 
this respect the situation is quite different 
from what it was twenty-five years ago. 
Church school classes generally are no 
longer taught by older, dedicated women, 
willing to teach a class for years and to 
find real fulfillment in so doing. 

This in itself is not to be regretted. The 
Protestant doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers has resulted in the sound convic- 
tion that we must each, ultimately, do our 
own thinking about religion. The teacher- 
hood of all believers is also sound. There 
is no more stimulating way to rethink one’s 
basic values than to go through the process 
of educating children. / 


Teaching the tag-end 


The practice of using volunteer teaching- 
parents, although sound in this respect, limits 
the effectiveness of church schools. The 
main jobs of these teachers are raising their 
families and achieving professional careers. 
We must honestly face up to the fact that 
we have only the tag-end of their energies. 
They have little extra time for training in 
group-teaching techniques, for extra prepara- 
tion and research, for field trips. They are 
often even too busy to think through their 
own philosophy of religion and its applica- 
tion to religious education. This is often 
crucial to effective teaching since so many 
of our people are new to liberalism and 
theologically inarticulate. 

A further complication results from the 
mobility of our young families. Young 
fathers and their wives provide the back- 
bone of our membership, teaching staff, and 
religious education committees. They are 
junior executives, salesmen, men just start- 
ing in the professions, all of whom may 
move frequently. This phenomenon adds 
to the difficulty of establishing and main- 
taining schools with high standards and 
clear goals. How does a continually-chang- 
ing teaching staff affect the enthusiasm and 
dedication of the minister and professional 
religious education director? Is it not ter- 
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Home, not Sunday school, is the natural setting for ‘learning’ 


ribly discouraging and frustrating to start 
from scratch again and again? What would 
be the best use we could make of the time 
and enthusiasm that these people have to 
give? 


A burden on those who care 


Another source of the ineffective function- 
ing of many church schools has been the 
idea that church schools exist whether or 
not parents work for or with them. Such an 
attitude puts an almost intolerable burden 
on the shoulders of the parents who do care. 
It also builds up the false assumption in 
the minds of parents who do not care, that 
someone else is “doing” their children’s re- 
ligious education. 

We really do parents no favor when we 
provide church schools and make no de- 
mands on them. It means, among other 
things, that these parents are never forced to 
become articulate about the religious ed- 
ucation of their children. They, the church 
school, and most important of all their 
children are the loosers. 

I recently received a letter from a young 
mother who has been a member of a small 
liberal fellowship. There is no Sunday 
school and with the help of Beacon ma- 
terials she has been doing it all at home. 
She wrote: “I’m really pretty happy that we 
haven’t been near a well established liberal 
Sunday school, for then I’m sure I’d have 
tended to leave things up to ‘them,’ rather 
than doing so much myself.” 

It is being said with increasing frequency 
that of course the church school cannot give 
children a religious education. All that it 
can do under the most ideal conditions, that 
is when home and church cooperate on 
common goals, is highlight the real religious 
education that children are getting the rest 
of the week, in and out of the home. 

The conviction that home and church 
must work together is basic to all the new 
curricula of the major church groups. Here 
we have a decided advantage over orthodoxy. 
The liberal churches do not ask parents and 
children to put on for the purposes of re- 
ligion a world view and a terminology that 
is at odds with their everyday modes of 
thought and patterns of feeling. What we 
aim to do at church school on ‘Sunday, and 
want parents to do daily at home, is to 
become sensitive to the religious qualities 
in all experience. 


New liberals may be lost 


A good many new liberals are coming into 
our churches because of their children, and 
unless I am wrong (and I will be glad to 
have someone prove me wrong) we are in 
danger of losing many of them for the same 
reason. These people are too intelligent 
and too sensitive not to be aware when a 
deep chasm separates their aims in religious 
education and the results they see both in 
the functioning of the Sunday school and in 
the lack of enthusiasm of their children. 

These people throw down a challenge to 
us, and in the end they throw it down to 


“* themselves, for they are the losers as much 
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Ss organized liberalism. Have we not enough 
imagination and intelligence together, to dis- 


cover new ways to provide for the religious 
education of our children that fit the phi- 
losophy of our new curriculum and are 
geared to our modern culture? 

When Jesus looked about him at his 
people he sensed their spiritual hunger, 
frustration and longing. They felt that al- 
most insurmountable barriers stood between 
them and the worship of God. Some were 
discouraged by the detailed ritual acts that 
must be performed before they could draw 
near to God. Others felt that the Roman 
legions would have to be driven from the 
land before they could worship rightly. 
Jesus brought them good news: the King- 
dom of God is at hand. 

It seems to me that many concerned par- 
ents are in very much the same situation 
today. Many of us are too hungry for a 
religion that we can enjoy with our children 
right now to be told that we must wait. 
Wait until the church gets a minister who 
is good on religious education, which in 
turn must wait until seminaries more ad- 
equately train men in this field; wait until 
we have a paid director of religious educa- 
tion, which in turn must wait until more 
directors are trained, which must wait until 
training centers are established; wait until 
we have an adequate teacher-training pro- 
gram, better buildings, more equipment; 
wait until our curriculum is revised, and on 
and on. 


A generation of spiritual orphans? 


In the meantime, must our children grow 
up and people our world with another gen- 
eration of religious illiterates and spiritual 
orphans? I do not think so. I believe that 
we can carry on effective religious education, 
right now. Any insight I have as to what 
religious education can be, I feel I owe to 
having used the books in the Beacon cur- 
riculum at home with my own three chil- 
dren. 

If we will put down our buckets, right 
where we are, in our homes with our chil- 
dren, we find potentially ideal conditions 
for carrying out the kind of religious ed- 
ucation in which we believe. A baby is 
born, a pet dies, a question is asked, spring 
spreads her lush growth all about us; here 
is the stuff of religion. Wherever there are 
children, parents, and the living universe, 
religious education begins. 

Here, in the natural setting of the home, 
are the small classes we so clearly need 
for “learning” things of the spirit. Do chil- 
dren not get more than enough mass ed- 
ucation already? Here religion need not 
be crammed into one little chunk of time 
once a week, but will permeate a family’s 
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total approach to life. Instead of dividing 
up the family for the purpose of teaching 
religion, here we can teach it where deep 
relationships are being formed. If a family 
must move frequently, at least this unit is 
not broken up. 


Vitality can be lost 


In these homes our curriculum books find 
their ideal use, supplementing and strength- 
ening the children’s own experiences. It is 
because I have used these books for over ten 
years now in my own home with my chil- 
dren, that I know how exciting and satis- 
fying they can be. And it is because I have 
seen these same materials loose their vitality 
completely when used in frustrating church 
school situations that I have reluctantly 
raised this whole issue. 

I think that we are making a mistake in 
our application of these materials. If the 
religious education of a child can be no 
better than the religion of the home, should 
we not concentrate our efforts in the home? 
Again and again I hear that our basic need 
is the education of the adults, not the chil- 
dren. Let us get to the adults where they 
are then—#in the home. 

Let some of our ministers and directors 
of religious education give such an experi- 
ment a try. Let them work first with parents, 
helping them to become aware of the kinds 
of experiences that take place in all families 
that strengthen the religious development 
of children. To aid them in this work are 
the various books in our curriculum series. 
We do not have to worry about these books 
becoming “sacred cows.” Our constituency is 
too intelligent not to reject what is worth- 
less and cherish what is of. value. 

The minister or director might act as a 
source of information about the museums, 
parks, theaters, and natural wonders in their 
particular areas. They should know the spe- 
cial interests of various parents in the adult 
church — amateur astronomers and natural- 
ists, folklore enthusiasts, archaeologists, do- 
it-yourself carpenters, historians, sociologists, 
artists. Participating families could utilize 
the gifts of one another. 


Group expression would flower 


Once we have a deepened spiritual ed- 
ucation really taking hold in homes, we 
should expect it to flower in various forms 
of group expression. What these forms might 
be we do not know, nor need we. If my 
observations are valid, we would expect them 
to be quite different from the traditional 
Sunday school. 

Some of our sprouting fellowships have ex- 
pressly stated that they do not want to grow 
into the form of a traditional church. Let 
us encourage this attitude. Emerson also 
said “Faith makes its own forms.” If the 
faith of these liberals really catches fire, 
new forms will emerge. 

Of course there are difficulties in such an 
experiment, and no built-in guarantee of suc- 
cess. But at least we would be concentrat- 
ing our efforts at the crucial spot, in the 
home with parents and children. As Emer- 
son said, “My friends, there are resources 
in us, on which we have not drawn.” 
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Ethan Allen: religious liberal 


Uncouth hero of Vermont frontier once set forth 


views congenial to many modern Unitarians 


That Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Thomas Paine held religious views 
not uncongenial to many modern Unitarians 
is rather well-known, at least among Uni- 
tarians. But many Unitarians, perhaps most, 
are unaware that the earliest and most com- 
prehensive statement of liberal religious 
views in the early days of the Republic was 
formulated not by one of these but by that 
uncouth and tempestuous roisterer of the 
Vermont frontier, Ethan Allen. 

Encyclopedias chronicle the story of 
Allen’s military exploits, of his leadership 
of the Green Mountain boys, of his success- 
ful surprise attack on Fort Ticonderoga, but 
only inconspicuously, if at all, do they 
mention his philosophical and religious writ- 
ings. These richly deserve more attention 
and appreciation, particularly from Uni- 
tarians. 


Guidance from a Deist 


Ethan Allen was born in Salisbury, Con- 
necticut, in 1738 and died in Burlington, 
Vermont, in 1789. He had hoped and ex- 
pected to go to college, but the death of 
his father and family responsibilities made 
it impossible. Nevertheless, under the guid- 
ance of a Dr. Thomas Young of his home 
town, a Deist, a religious radical, he read 
widely and developed considerable facility in 
the expression of ideas. This facility was 
frequently exercised in political controversy 
after he and many of his neighbors migrated 
to the New Hampshire Grants — later to 
become Vermont. Following the taking of 
Ticonderoga, Allen led an ill-fated expedition 
to Canada. He was captured in what was 
supposed to be a surprise attack on Mont- 
real and languished for nearly three years in 
British prison-ships and _ prisons. 

It was at this time, after his return to 
Vermont, that Ethan Allen prepared for pub- 
lication his thoughts on religion. The prim- 
ary source of his ideas was undoubtedly the 
long discussions with Dr. Young. In fact, 
he and the doctor once started a manuscript 
on the same subject, a manuscript which 
Allen acquired after Young’s death. Other 
elements contributed, however, to his relig- 
ious iconoclasm: the Arminianism of his 
father, the reaction to Calvinist dogma com- 
mon among frontiersmen, and his contact 
with British Deists and French radicals. 


Judgment by fire 


When the manuscript had been completed, 
Allen encountered difficulty in finding a pub- 
lisher. A printer in Hartford, Connecticut, 
who had been quite ready to publish Ethan 
Allen’s political treatises defying the govern- 
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ment of New York State, was unwilling to 
risk offending the orthodox religionists of 
New England. Finally, in 1784, a Mr. Has- 
well in Bennington, Vermont, agreed to pub- 
lish the book and 1500 copies were ordered. 
Hardly had the work been finished, how- 
ever, when a fire, started by lightning, con- 
sumed a large part of the edition. Whether 
Mr. Haswell deemed this fire a judgment 
upon him for printing such a heretical work 
is not known, but it is reported that he soon 


ETHAN ALLEN IN PRISON: 
conception shows Ethan Allen, Revolution- 
ary hero, in a New York prison cell after 
capture by the British. During his imprison- 
ment, Allen wrote his unorthodox religious 
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views for publication. (Bettman Archive 


photo.) 


_ Religion.* 


after committed the remainder of the edition 
to the flames and joined the Methodist con- 
nection! Only a few copies of the work, 
possibly forty, were circulated, and today 
only a score of this original edition are 
known to exist. 

The book sometimes called “Ethan Allen’s 
Bible,” is entitled Reason: the only-Oracle of 
Man or a Compendious System of Natural 
In the preface Colonel Allen 
states: “In the circle of my acquaintance 
(which has not been small) I have generally 
been denominated a Deist, the reality of 
which I never disputed, being conscious I 
am no Christian, except mere infant baptism 
make me one; and as to being a Deist, I 
know not, strictly speaking, whether I am 
one or not, for I have never read their writ- 
ings; mine will, therefore, determine the 
matter, for I have not in the least disguised 
my sentiments but have written freely with- 
out any conscious knowledge of prejudice 
for or against any man, sectary [sect] or 
party whatever, but wish that good sense, 
truth, and virtue may be promoted and 
flourish in the world, to the detection of 
delusion, superstition, and false religion . . .” 
(All in one sentence! ) 

To us, Allen’s “compendious system” 
seems tiresomely wordy: there are intermin- 
able sentences which sometimes get hope- 
lessly tangled. But remember that it was 
published in 1784, before the Unitarian 
movement in this country had developed and 
before the coming of Joseph Priestley; that 
its author was a layman, a crude frontiers- 
man who had received little formal educa- 
tion; that in its composition he had only the 
use of the Bible and a dictionary. Keeping 
these things in mind, it is a remarkable 
achievement. 


‘High time we were roused’ 


Perhaps this statement, setting forth Ethan 
Allen’s general point of view may first be 
quoted: “None will pretend but that the 
learned nations of the earth at present are 
far advanced in arts, sciences and logical 
reasonings above the primitive Christians. 
Let us therefore examine and candidly criti- 
cize for ourselves, lest the credulity of 
former ages obtrude their unphilosophical 
and inconsistent revelations upon us as 
sacred and infallible truth. It is high time 
we were roused from our lethargy and 
superstition and that we demand of our 
spiritual teachers reason and solid argument 
for the gro our faith and confidence.” 

The firs: epier. dealing with “The duty 
of reforming ; ind from superstition and 
error ang SAO Sod consequences of it,” 
begins as follows = “The desire for knowl- 

ngaged the attention of the wise 
. It is nevertheless 


to be rated tha te bulk_of mankind, 
even in those nations which@are\most cele- 


brated for learning and 
carried down the torrent 
entertain unworthy appreh 


Being, Perfections, Creation and ae 
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of God, and their duty to him. 
“Though ‘none by searching can find o 
God or the Almighty to perfection,’ yet 
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Shocked clergy of his day labelled unorthodox Yankee ‘horned devil of Vermont’ 


am persuaded that if mankind would dare to 
exercise their reason as freely on those divine 
topics as they do in the common concerns 
of life, they would in a great measure rid 
themselves of their blindness and supersti- 
tion, gain more exalted ideas of God and 
their obligations to him and one another and 
be proportionally delighted and blessed with 
the views of his moral government, make 
better members of society, and acquire many 
powerful incentives to the practice of moral- 
ity, which is the last and greatest perfection 
that human nature is capable of.” 


Wrong conceptions are ‘idolatrous’ 


There follows a chapter on the Being of 
God, who, Allen admits, cannnot be fully 
comprehended but of whose existence he 
has no doubts. The orderly character of the 
universe requires such a belief. God repre- 
sents the harmony of the universe, the cre- 
ator, designer, self-existent cause of all 
things. “Every wrong conception of God is 
idolatrous,” however, “perpetrated by design- 
ing or more often ignorant man.” He cannot 
understand the Calvinist representation of a 
God who from all eternity elected an in- 
considerable part of mankind to eternal life 
and consigned the great majority to eternal 
damnation. Such an idea, he says, is “of- 
fensive to reason and common sense.” 

Of the process of creation, Ethan Allen 
finds no real explanation, but he is quite 
sure that the Bible account is not the cor- 
rect one. He ridicules the Genesis story. 
(Remember he was writing nearly a hun- 
dred years before Darwin.) But he is in- 
clined to be understanding regarding the 
difficulties of the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, saying that they labored under great 
limitations of knowledge and that we must 
only guard against their views as not in- 
fallible. 


‘To make the heart glad’ 


Allen directly attacked the clergy of his 
time. Teachers of the doctrine that “Fate” 
rules the affairs of men, he said, should be 
discharged and “their salaries used in an 
economical manner which might better 
answer the purposes of our happiness,” such 
as — he had his own peculiar tastes — “lay- 
ing it out in good wine or old spirits to make 
the heart glad.” An example of his close 
reasoning is to be found in this speculation 
of the doctrine of the depravity of human 
reason: “Those who invalidate reason,” he 
says, “should seriously consider whether they 
argue against reason with or without reason; 
if with reason then they establish the prin- 
ciple they are laboring to dethrone; but if 
they argue without reason, they are out of 
the reach of rational conviction, nor do they 
deserve a rational argument.” 

As for revelations and miracles, this sound 
Yankee had no allusions. “There is not any- 
thing which has contributed so much to 
_ delude mankind in religious matters as mis- 
taken apprehensions concerning supernatural 
inspiration or revelation,” he wrote. “Al- 
mighty God, having eternally impressed the 
miverse with a certain system of laws 
sould never admit the least alteration for 
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they are as unchangeable in their nature as 
God, their unmutable author.” Allen men- 
tions an instance in France where the Rom- 
ish clergy reported so many miracles that 
the King sent word to them: “God is forbid 
to work any more miracles in this place.” 
And behold, there were no more miracles! 
In those parts of the world where learning 
and science have advanced, he reports, mir- 
acles have ceased. 


Neglect is impertinence 


Prayer, he states categorically, cannot be 
attended with miraculous consequences. “We 
ought to act up to the dignity of our nature 
and demean ourselves as creatures of our 
rank and capacity, and not presume to 
dictate anything to the Governor of the 
universe, who rules not by our proscriptions 
but by eternal and infinite reason. To pray 
for anything which we may obtain by the 
due application of our natural powers and 
neglect the means of procuring it is im- 
pertinence and laziness.” 

Of the doctrine of the Trinity, Allen ob- 
served, “Three finites do not make an in- 
finite and three infinites are a contradiction. 
Hence we infer that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is destitute of foundation and tends 
manifestly to superstition and idolatry.” 
That Jesus Christ was not God, he proves 
from Jesus’ own words. The Virgin Birth 
he considers not worth refuting. Ethan 
Allen, more than other Deists, had a strong 
belief in immortality. The goodness of God 
demands it and man’s eager hope for it is 
not without significance. 


Religion free from alloy 


These are the words of his closing chap- 
ter: “I have endeavored in this treatise to 
prune religion from these excrescences with 
which priestcraft on the one hand and igno- 
rance on the other have loaded it and to hold 
it up to view in its native simplicity, free 
from alloy. 

“Most of the human race, by one means 
or another are prepossessed with principles 
opposed to the religion of reason. In these 
parts of America men are most generally 
taught that they are born into the world 
in a state of enmity to God and moral good 
and are under his wrath and curse; that the 
way to heaven and future blessedness is out 
of their power to pursue and that it is en- 
cumbered with mysteries which none but 
the priests can unfold. If the human race 
in general could be prevailed upon to exer- 
cise common sense in religious concerns, 
those spiritual fictions would cease and be 
succeeded by reason and truth.” 


The smell of brimstone 


As Ethan Allen expected, his views were 
received with considerably less than enthusi- 
asm. He was labelled profane, blasphemous, 
wicked; “the horned devil of Vermont” he 
was called. Jehovah was asked to strike 
him with a thunderbolt; the pious thought 
they smelled brimstone: wherever he walked 
or rode. The clergy and their devotees pro- 
claimed war upon him in the name of the 


Lord, having put on, as Allen phrased it, 
“the armor of faith, the sword of the Spirit, 
and the artillery of hell-fire.” “But I am a 
hard mountaineer,” he added, “and have been 
too accustomed to the horrors of War and 
Captivity and scorn to be intimidated by 
threats; if they fright me, they must produce 
some of their tremendous fire and give me 
a sensitive scorching.” Needless to say, he 
did not recant and when called upon to 
subscribe to a test creed in order to take 
his seat in the legislature, he steadfastly 
refused and took the seat notwithstanding! 


Early Unitarians displeased 


Outside Vermont particularly, his standing 
among some of his contemporaries was seri- 
ously damaged. When he died in 1789 the 
famous Ezra Stiles, President of Yale 
College, recorded in his diary: “Died in 
Vermont, the profane and impious Deist, 
General Ethan Allen, author of ‘Reason, the 
only Oracle of Man,’ a book replete with 
scurrilous reflections on Revelation.” The 
Rev. Nathan Perkins, passing by the grave 
“of this awful infidel, one of the wickedest 
men that ever walked this guilty globe,” 
stopped before it “with pious horror.” 

The early Unitarians, it must be confessed, 
were not happy with such a denial of re- 
vealed religion. Jared Sparks, the first min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Baltimore 
and later President of Harvard College, in 
his Memoir of General Ethan Allen pub- 
lished in 1858, speaks of the treatise as “a 
crude and worthless performance in which 
truth and error, knowledge and ignorance 
are mingled together in a chaos.” He does 
qualify this criticism, however, by saying that 
it was evidently elaborated with great pa- 
tience of thought and that some of the chap- 
ters are exceptions. Moncure D. Conway, at 
one time minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Washington, observed in 1892 
that he had had an altogether wrong impres- 
sion of Ethan Allen. After study, he found 
Reason: the Only Oracle of Man to be “the 
calm, meditative, philosophical inquiry of a 
religious and vigorous mind.” 


Freed from impedimenta 


Fiercely independent, dominated by a 
sincere love of liberty, one of the molders of 
the Vermont tradition, the tradition of the 
freedom of the individual, Ethan Allen was 
not satisfied to apply this passion in the 
limited fields of political and social life. 
For him it dominated all his thinking, and 
particularly his thinking in the field of 
religion. Freeing himself from the impedi- 
menta of traditional creeds and the teachings 
of the clergy, he developed a statement of 
religious principles far in advance of his 
time. He was not so far, in fact, from the 
Unitarianism which blossomed “after Emer- 
son and Theodore Parker had carted away a 
few heirlooms from pioneer days,” the Uni- 
tarianism which teaches the dignity and 
divinity of all men, which takes holy joy in 
the never-ending search for truth, which is 
confident of the trustworthiness and orderli- 
ness of the universe, which enthrones reason 
as the oracle of man. 
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A UNITARIAN IN WASHINGTON 


A. Powell Davies’ last sermon was illustration 


of concern over man’s inhumanity to man 


Washington without Congress is a quiet 
town. Washington without A. Powell Davies, 
my minister, is a community that has lost 
its luminous conscience, its quick heart and 
its scholarly mind. 

Dr. Davies so stirred the spirit of all of 
us through the spoken and written word 
that we are incomplete without him. His 
great compassion and his concern over man’s 
inhumanity to man was never better put 
to the test than when Little Rock exploded 
on the American scene. His last sermon was 
“The Meaning of Little Rock.” 

Perhaps there is no moral issue that more 
completely unites Unitarians than integra- 
tion. Because this is the Christmas issue of 
the Register, the season when all men are 
conscious of the teachings of the man of 
Galilee and the concept of the brotherhood 
of man, we dedicate this column to Dr. 
Davies. 

Here follows his last sermon with a few 
excisions for want of space. Our thoughts 
on Little Rock, the present session of the 
Supreme Court, the monstrous behavior of 
the Teamsters Union and the future of the 
ICBM and the Russian “moon” can wait. 

MARY HILLYER BLANSHARD 


The capital city of Arkansas is not large. 
It has a population of about 110,000, a little 
less than a quarter of which is Negro. It 
has about 20,000 children in its schools, 
of which in all there are 33. 

The state of Arkansas itself is not by 
usual measurements among the more im- 
portant in the federal union. Its population 
is expected to decline in the near future 
while the population of most states swiftly 
rises. Yet Arkansas has been in many ways 
a good part of the country in which to live 
and Little Rock has been a pleasant city. 

Compared with other cities of the 
South, Little Rock for the most part has 
been more liberal in its race relations. There 
are 8,000 registered Negro voters, public 
transportation is not segregated, there are 
clergy of both races in its ministerial associa- 
tions. Until recently, it looked as though this 
liberal trend would quietly continue, and 
there was no reason to suppose that Little 
Rock would be on the front pages of the 
newspapers. 

But in the last few weeks, events in this 
small city have become important, not only 
in the United States but throughout the 
world. It is not an importance that will do 
any good to Arkansas; nor will it benefit 
the disquieted nation of which that state is 
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By MARY HILLYER BLANSHARD 


a member; it is a sordid and malignant im- 
portance and one that could easily in the end 
be tragic. 

To those of us who still hope that democ- 
racy may somehow win in the desperate 
struggle with communism, what has been 
happening in Little Rock has, for good 
reason, been profoundly disturbing. In plain 
words, it is a severe setback. The eyes of 
the world have been on Little Rock, not on 
Hungary or Syria, and people of all races 
and of many nations have seen clearly the 
American betrayal of American prin- 
ciples.aamares 


Where are voices of righteousness 


Where are the voices that speak boldly for 
righteousness? What are we to think of 
political leaders who hide behind the Su- 
preme Court, and who whisper, “Well, you 
know: it is the law. The justices have de- 
creed it. We shall have to try some time 
somehow to some extent to obey it.” Im- 
plying that apart from the Supreme Court 
there might be no problem. Not actually 
saying, of course, that the decision of the 
court was regrettable but permitting that 
view to be a sort of pleasantly hazy inference. 

One could wish that there were others 
highly placed who were as conscientious and 
courageous as were the members of the 
Supreme Court in that decision. One would 
like to hear words from the executive branch 
as honest and as forthright as those of the 
chief justice. Indeed, one may say that the 
United States is immensely fortunate in its 
chief justice. How proud we would be if 
any other man of equal national eminence 
were similarly endowed for the moral re- 
sponsibilities of high office! 

Ah! but we are told, the country must be 
given time. As though there had been no 
time to do anything about integrating the 
schools until the Supreme Court’s decision! 
It is nearly a century now since Lee sur- 
rendered to Grant and the South was restored 
to the United States. What might have been 
done more slowly during that century must 


Mary Hillyer Blanshard is Washington 
representative of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice and the wife of Paul 
Blanshard, author of Beacon Press best- 
sellers. Information about the UFSJ is avail- 
able from its headquarters at Apt. 16, 133 
North Dithridge Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


now be done much more rapidly for the 
simple reason that there are new urgencies 
in the world, the chief of which is that we 
are losing our struggle with the communists. 
That is why Governor Faubus cuts such a 
sorry figure. He is not legally guilty of 
treason under our present laws but has 
nevertheless done more harm to the country 
than any man who ever appeared before 


_the Un-American Activities Committee. .. . 


Last weekend Governor Faubus outwitted 
the President’s advisers as well as the Pres- 
ident. For nothing came of the conference 
but white-washed notoriety for Governor 
Faubus — and the applause no doubt of his 
supporters. 

It has been said that Governor Faubus is 
not acting alone, but that his maneuvers 
were secretly concerted by other leaders 
among the segregationists. If so, and I for 
one entertain this thought quite seriously, 
what we have is an attempt to discover 
whether the authority of the United States 
can be undermined by determined intran- 
sigence and whether artifice and subterfuge 
can nullify its laws. 

Such a conspiracy should not be met with 
patience. It should be met promptly and 
with vigor. It should be utterly defeated. 
It should be morally censured and legally 
condemned. And there should be no as- 
sumption, whether in the federal administra- 
tion or in the country at large, that the 
people of the South are not willing to obey 
the nation’s laws. 

The people of Little Rock, it is quite plain, 
were fully adjusted to the beginnings of in- 
tegration in their schools until Governor 
Faubus raised difficulties. Arkansas belongs 
only in part to the Old South; in at least 
equal part it belongs with the West. 

I have been there. I preached the com- 
mencement sermon at its university a few 
years ago, at a time when desegregation in 
that institution was just beginning. There 
are liberals in Arkansas. There are also 
conservatives who are far from being ex- 
tremists. And there are many who, what- 
ever their private opinions, are willing to 
obey the federal laws. There is nothing to 
prevent the gradual integration of the Little 
Rock schools except trouble that is caused 
by incitement.” 

And here we come to something that 
should be far more clearly understood. Far 
too much is being said about progress being 
impossible until people are ready for it in 
their hearts. We did not delay the prohibi- 
tion of polygamy in Utah until the Mormons 
were ready for it in their hearts. We said, 
No matter how many wives a man may want 
in his heart, he is only going to have one 
wife by U. S. law. And the law prevailed. 

One remembers also the story of the mis- 
sion board in London, the members of 
which were much disturbed because in one 
of their mission fields, cannibals kept eating 
their missionaries. Clearly, it had to be 
stopped — but it was difficult to stop. Then, 
seeing the board to be in a quandary, one of 
its members, a business man, spoke up. 

“This change,” he said, “may have to 
be made gradually and in a_ business-like 
spirit of compromise. Let us send them some 
pork with the missionaries, but gradually 
more pork and less missionaries until they 
have learned to eat only pork and no mis- 
sionaries. Then the problem will be solved.” 


(Continued on page 30) 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


American minister in Sydney finds that most Australians 


have neither interest in, hostility to religion 


SYDNEY, Australia — “Australia is hard 
on ministers,” a stranger remarked to me 
aboard the Orcades in September 1956 as we 
approached our new home in the southern 
hemisphere, and upon becoming acquainted 
with the habits of Sydney people, I have 
come to understand something of what he 
meant. 

Although ministers are treated with re- 
spect and cordiality, most people do not at- 
tend religious services. It is shocking, yet 
true, that the great majority of people here 
have little or no interest in organized reli- 
gion — yet there is little hostility toward 
churches. 

A Gallup poll of May 1955, covering a 
cross-section of Australia, indicated that 91 
per cent of the population considered them- 
selves to be Christians and approximately 
one-third of that number indicated they at- 
tended church regularly — yet it is doubtful 
that 15 per cent of the people of this second 
largest city of the British Commonwealth 
attend church with any regularity. The av- 
erage person’s approach to religion is per- 
sonal, rejecting the church community. 

Sydney people seem to be much more 
interested in sports, such as horse racing, 
swimming and surfing, cricket, tennis, rugby, 
soccer, and other outdoor activities. Sunday 
is one of the chief days for sports, and in the 
summer Sydney’s 20 beautiful beaches are 
crowded with scores of thousands. It is easy 
to observe that motion picture theaters, 
which show American films perhaps more 
than those of any other nation, are attended 
by much larger crowds than the churches. 
Even Roman Catholic churches have their 
share of nominal members, although they do 
better in regularity of attendance than Prot- 
estants. 


Gallup poll shows little interest 


The Gallup survey showed that of every 
100 Australian adults there were 13 Roman 
Catholics who were regular churchgoers and 
8 who were not; 8 Anglicans who were regu- 
lar churchgoers and 33 who were not; 4 
Methodists who were regular and 9 who 
were not; 3 Presbyterians who were regular 
and 8 who were not; one Baptist who was 
regular and one who was not; 3 of other 
Christian groups who were regular and 5 
who were not; and one non-Christian who 
was regular and 3 who were not. : 

Thus it is obvious that many are nominal 


church members and have no interest in at- 
tending worship services. It is not surprising 
_ that Anglican and Non-conformist ministers 
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By DAVID W. EDMUNDS 


Rey. David W. Edmunds, who served the 
Unitarian Church of Roslindale, in Boston, 
for four years after his ordination in 1952, 
was called in 1956 to be minister of the Syd- 
ney (Australia) Unitarian Church. After a 
year’s service, he reports what he has learned 
about the status of religion and Unitarianism 
in Australia. 


have decided to issue a call to Dr. Billy 
Graham, and it is reported that he will bring 
his crusade to Sydney in 1959. 

It is shocking to learn that the major de- 
nominations, with the exception of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, have lost ground between 
the taking of the census in 1947 and in 
1954. Many new Australians, however, come 
from European countries predominantly 
Roman Catholic. Roman Catholics are en- 
gaged in much more construction activity in 
Sydney than other churches. Between 1947 
and 1954, Catholics and Roman Catholics 
increased from 23.5 per cent to 25.4 per cent, 
while during the same period Church of 
England adherents in Australia decreased 
from 43.8 per cent to 41.9 per cent. There 
have been significant gains in some of the 
smaller denominations such as Greek Ortho- 
dox, Lutheran, Hebrew, Mormon, and Sev- 
enth Day Adventist churches. 

There are far fewer denominations and 
sects here than in the United States. In 1947, 
Roman Catholics, Anglicans, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Baptists accounted for 
92.9 per cent of persons answering a census 
question on religion, but in 1954 those de- 
nominations accounted for 91.6 per cent 
of persons answering the question. 

Most of Australia’s 10 million people live 
in large cities, and Greater Sydney has ap- 
proximately two million population. The 
1947 census showed 308 Unitarians in New 
South Wales and 1,824 Unitarians in all 
Australia, while the 1933 census showed 345 
in New South Wales, and 1,308 in Australia. 
The census of 1891 recorded the high mark 
for Unitarians in New South Wales: 1,329 
persons. There are Unitarian churches only 
in Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney, and 
there is a fellowship in Perth. 

The membership of the Sydney Unitarian 
Church stands today at approximately 75 
to 80 persons. The movement began here 
in 1850, and in 1873 there were approxi- 
mately 140 members. The high point of the 
membership in the Sydney Unitarian Church 
probably was reached during the ministry of 
Rev. George T. Walters, who was noted for 
being a brilliant Shakespearean and Dicken- 


sian scholar. However, exact figures are not 
available, for in 1936 a disastrous fire de- 
stroyed the Church, and records were lost. 

The general pattern of Unitarian history 
in Sydney could be described by the word 
turbulent. Disputes and splits marked sev- 
eral of the ministries, contributing to an 
all-time low in membership in the year 
1956. A poor church location in a slum 
area contributes to the difficulty in gaining 
new adherents. The present structure, al- 
though attractive, fits into the pattern of 
surrounding flats, and even a short distance 
from the church, a person can be unaware 
that there is a church nearby. 

In 1927, the New South Wales parliament 
passed “an Act to regulate the temporal 
affairs of the congregation or society de- 
nominated Unitarians in New South Wales.” 
Moneys, trustees, and property all come un- 
der strict rules, but there is no control of 
religious teachings, for one provision states 
“The congregation shall not at any time 
make any rule whereby the acceptance of 
any creed, article, or profession of faith 
shall be established as a condition of mem- 
bership of the congregation, and any such 
rule if made shall have no force or effect, 
and nothing in this act expressed shall be 
deemed to declare or imply any trust for 
any particular doctrines or opinion as at- 
tached to Unitarian Trust property or to the 
said congregation. No particular doctrine or 
opinion are or shall be required to be 
taught or observed or forbidden to be taught 
or observed in such congregation: 

“Provided always that this clause shall 
not prevent the congregation from making 
use of such formularies and means of divine 
worship and generally worshiping in such 
manner as by the rules shall from time to 
time be prescribed.” 

In most of the other denominations there 
has been a trend toward more conservative 
thinking in theological matters, although 
there are a few exceptions among individual 
ministers. Most Sydney Unitarians consider 
themselves in the category of Christian 
theists, but there are humanists and agnos- 
tics among them. 

Some are well read in the teachings of the 
eastern religions — Buddhism, Hinduism, 
and Taoism — and many exhibit a keen in- 
terest in the ideas of these religions. Some 
are interested in Theosophical teachings. 
Some have had clairvoyant and telepathic 
experiences which are most extraordinary, 
and it is hoped that they could be persuaded 
to recount their experiences for the benefit 
of the American and British Societies for 
Psychical Research. Their integrity and bal- 
ance cannot be questioned by people who 
know them. There are indeed some unusual 
persons among the members of the Sydney 
Unitarian Church. 


Discussion groups are attractive 


The discussion group technique has been 
accepted eagerly by most of the congrega- 
tion, and groups, comprising usually 12 or 
14 persons, have met in 25 or 30 homes of 
members and friends of the church from 
one end of Greater Sydney to the other. 
Distances are great, and adherents of the 
church are scattered over an area of 250 
square miles. Members and nominal ad- 
herents of other denominations, even Roman 


(Continued on page 31) 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


EVENTUAL FATE OF PROPOSAL FOR UNI-UNI MERGER 
REMAINS OBSCURE AFTER JOINT BIENNIAL REPORT 


The third joint biennial conference of the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Universalist Church of America, held Octo- 
ber 26 through 28 at Atlantic City, N.J., left 
as obscure as ever the eventual fate of a 
proposal to merge the two denominations. 

A Joint Merger Commission, appointed 
after the joint conference of 1955 at Detroit, 
reported progress in its inquiries into the 
feasibility of merger but offered no conclu- 
sions. 

William B. Rice, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., commission chairman, told delegates 
at the first joint session that Institutional 
Consulting Associates, which previously had 
conducted a survey of the UCA’s structure, 
had completed a survey of the structure of 
the AUA. ICA now has been asked, he said, 
to sample “opinions and anxieties held by 
representative individuals in both churches.” 

Dr. Rice warned of the need to proceed 
deliberately and of mounting expense. He 
said the commission has spent $10,000. 

“We can give no immediate dates,” he re- 
ported, “when we shall be prepared to go out 
to the churches, where the basic decisions 
must be made. . .” 

Some delegates expressed disappointment 
that the conference provided no opportunity 
for group discussion of the merger plan. Rev. 
Frank Gentile, Detroit, Mich., arose at the 
opening session of discussions on the con- 
ference theme, “Preparing to Live in a World 
Community,” to assert that merger discus- 
sions should take priority. 

Other highpoints of the conference were a 
Sunday worship service, at which Dr. Floyd 


H. Ross was speaker, and the theme address - 


by Ben H. Bagdikian, special writer for the 
Providence (R.J.) Journal-Bulletin. 

Dr. Ross said that liberal churches can 
play a significant role in men’s efforts to 
learn to live as mature persons in a world of 
rich diversities, but warned that it is time 
for religious liberals to rediscover the im- 
portance of theological and philosophical 
inquiry. “Our danger today,” he said, “is 
that we shall allow liberalism to be equated 
with the sociology of religion.” 

Mr. Bagdikian urged that the United States 
resist a predicted temptation to withdraw aid 
from underdeveloped areas. The temptation 
will arise, he said, after recipients reject the 
“idiom of Madison Avenue” which has re- 
placed “the language of liberalism” in the 
United States’ dealings with foreign nations. 

Final event was the conference banquet, at 
which Prof. John Holmes of Tufts Univer- 
sity read selections from his poetry. 

One of the best-attended events was the 
religious education conference conducted by 
the Council of Liberal Churches (Universa- 
list-Unitarian) prior to the first joint session. 
Dr. Merrill E. Bush, Philadelphia, Pa., spoke 
at a noon luncheon which was followed by 
meetings of 15 workshop groups. 

Dr. Bush declared that “our children must 
discover how to create a world culture in 
which it is safe to disagree.” 

A United Unitarian Appeal film, “The 
Washington Story,” received a premiere 
showing at a well-attended UUA dinner. 
The Unitarian Service Committee entertained 
at tea. 


‘CLC EXHIBITS PROVE. ATTRACTIVE: Among exhibits attracting the most attention 
in the Wedgewood Room of the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N.J., where joint biennial 
_conference sessions were held, was that of the Division of Education of the Council of 
Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian). Above, four delegates inspect religious education 
materials. 1 
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MRS. DOUGLAS NOMINATED 


Emily Taft Douglas, a former United 
States representative from Illinois and 
wife of Senator Paul Douglas (D., Ill.), 
was announced at the October 26 Gen- 
eral Conference at Atlantic City, N.J., as 
the nominee for moderator of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. A moderator 
will be elected at the annual meeting in 
May 1958. 


AUA PURPOSES ‘CLARIFIED’ 


A statement of purposes, contained in 
Article I of the by-laws of the American 
Unitarian Association, and a declaratory 
resolution adopted May 25, 1936, were re- 
affirmed by adoption of a “statement of 
clarification” at the General Conference of 
the AUA October 26 at Atlantic City, N.J. 

The statement of clarification was presented 
by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, AUA president, 
in behalf of the AUA executive committee. 

Object of the statement was to reassure 
Unitarians who may have regarded the May 
meetings resolution changing the name of 
the Christian Register to the Unitarian Regis- 
ter “as impairing or infringing upon the 
right of individual Unitarians and individual 
churches to determine for themselves the ex- 
tent and form of their acceptance of the his- 
toric Christian tradition. . . .” 

Included in Article I of the by-laws are 
statements that the AUA shall “diffuse the 
knowledge and promote the interests of reli- 
gion which Jesus taught as love to God and 
love to man. . .” and that “The Association 
recognizes that its constituency is congrega- 
tional in polity and. that individual freedom 
of belief is inherent in the Unitarian tradi- 
tion. Nothing in these purposes shall be con- 
strued as an authoritative test.” 

The 1936 declaratory resolution, in effect, 
limits the AUA to functions delegated to it 
by its member societies. 

Debate was brief. Rev. A. B. Horlacher, 
Harrisburg, Pa., said that if the statement of 
clarification were passed and the Unitarian 
Register resolution left on the record, “you 
are not going to get rid of the unease, dis- 
comfort, and anguish that many Unitarians 
feel.” Rev. Donald Harrington, New York, 
N.Y., offered a resolution to “affirm the uni- 
versal sources of modern Unitarian faith” but 
acceded to the suggestion of Judge H. Clay 
Burkholder, moderator, that it be withdrawn 
for submission to the AUA business com- 
mittee for action at next May meetings. 

The statement of clarification was adopted 
by a voice vote despite scattered noes. 

Judge Burkholder reported that the “com- 
mittee of 13” appointed to plan for a pro- 
posed Unitarian development fund favored 
engaging an executive officer to develop a 
program for presentation to the annual 
meeting in May 1958. The conference voted 
to refer the report to the AUA board of 
directors. 

Similar action was taken on the report of 
the Commission on Planning and Review, 
presented by Rev. Robert Zoerheide, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., chairman. 

Members of AUA committees, Commis- 
sion on Planning and Review, and the Coun- 
cil of Liberal Churches were elected as 
nominated (See October Register). The cre- 
dentials committee reported 224 delegates. 
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‘BULLIED’ BY CHRISTIANS 


A charge that “we’re being bullied by the 
Christians” was leveled in an article so-titled 
by Dr. Robert W. Brockway, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
published recently by Maclean’s Magazine. 

As examples of the “bullying,” he cited 
religious education programs in_ public 
schools in some Canadian provinces, the 
Lord’s Day Act, a recent proposal by the 
Canadian Council of Churches to evangelize 
children of Jewish parents, book censorship 
attempts by religious bodies, and “our anti- 
quated divorce laws, which are based on 
sectarian morality.” 

“Religion,” Dr. Brockway wrote, “is often- 
times a cloak for what is in reality the crud- 
est sort of bullying of the weak by the 
strong. . . . Because they often can claim a 
statistical majority, the stronger religious 
bodies oftentimes arrogate to themselves 
special privileges, demand conformity to 
their ways on the part of the whole com- 
munity, and deny ordinary rights and free- 
doms to the members of religious bodies 
that are financially and numerically weak.” 

Underlying the “bullying,” Dr. Brockway 
wrote, “is the assumption that this is a 
Christian society.” 

“I challenge this assumption . . .,” his arti- 
cle continued, “and I also challenge the right 
of the Christian churches to impose their 
views and their ways of doing things upon 
all of us. I do this with all due respect to 
the Christian faith and its adherents and 
without any desire to malign anyone’s re- 
ligious convictions. The churches have every 
right to impose their beliefs upon the mem- 
bers of their own communions, but I ques- 
tion their right to impose religious beliefs 
and practices upon society as a whole, by 
means of usurping the power of the state and 
using public funds.” 

Dr. Brockway characterized modern so- 
ciety as “a secular society in which the 
Christian church is only one among many 
interacting social forces and influences.” 

“The solution to the conflict .. .,”’ Dr. 
Brockway suggested, “lies in a better ob- 
servance being made of our British tradi- 
tions of constitutional freedoms and human 
rights.” 


LOUISIANA CONFERENCE FORMS 


Representatives of Unitarian churches and 
“fellowships in Louisiana and nearby Texas 
cities were scheduled to meet November 30 
at Alexandria, La., to form an Evangeline 
Conference. 

The meeting was an outgrowth of discus- 
sions held by Louisiana Unitarians at the 
August summer institute of the Southwestern 
Unitarian Conference at Petit Jean State 
Park, in Arkansas. Activities of the Evange- 
line Conference would supplement those of 
the SWUC. 

Tentative plans have been made for a 
weekend retreat and study session at a 
camp near Alexandria. 


@ Rev. William B. Geoghegan, 92, South 
Dartmouth, Mass., who was minister of 
Unitarian churches at New Bedford, Mass., 
1902-19, and Baltimore, Md., 1900-02, was 
honored for church and community service 
by Boston University at Matriculation Day 
services this fall. He headed the field work 
division of the New Bedford Board of 


Health from 1920 to 1937. 
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SIXTY NEW BRANCHES OF BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
SET UP BY UNITARIAN CHURCHES AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Nearly 60 branches of the Beacon Press 
Bookshop at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, have 
been established since last spring in churches 
and fellowships from coast to coast through 
a program to augment book-selling services 
in Unitarian societies. 

Arnold C. Tovell, who has charge of the 
program, reported widespread interest and 
said he believes many more churches and 
fellowships will join the program soon. 

As a result of the plan, church booktables 
now are receiving services to which commer- 
cial bookshops are accustomed, such as 
regular monthly financial statements, ar- 
rangements under which books of other pub- 
lishers than Beacon Press and Starr King 
Press may be purchased from a Boston book 
wholesaler, and a series of promotional 
packets. 

First of the packets, mailed in September, 
contained book jackets, information on new 
books, suggestions for book promotion, and 
offers of other available materials. A sec- 
ond, mailed in October, contained sugges- 
tions for Christmas business, reports on new 
books and books which have gone out of 
stock or out of print, and a newsletter report- 
ing activities of church bookshops. 

In order to join the program, it is neces- 
sary to select a name for a bookshop and 
establish a permanent mailing address. The 
same name may be used by a number of 


bookshops and many are being named either 
Beacon or Unitarian. Other names selected 
include Alliance and Torchlight. Mr. Tovell 
asks that the word bookshop be used in the 
title and that the address be limited to three 
lines to accommodate the IBM machines 
used by Beacon Press. 

Selection of a permanent mailing address 
at which both first-class mail and parcel post 
deliveries may be received is an important 
stipulation, Mr. Tovell said, and will tend to 
increase efficiency of the operation. 

Since 1854, when the American Unitarian 
Association first appropriated money for 
book publication, Unitagians have used books 
as a means of spreading the liberal attitude 
in a variety of fields. The new bookshop 
program enables more Unitarians to see 
readily the modern efforts of Beacon Press 
and Starr King Press in continuing the tra- 
dition. 

Another indication of the increasing effec- 
tiveness of those efforts was the recent report 
by Thomas A. Bledsoe, director of the AUA 
Division of Publications, that the combined 
sales of Beacon Press and Starr King Press 
had set a record for the year ending April 
ah Sih 

Anyone interested in establishing a church 
bookshop project may write to Mr. Tovell 
at Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 
8, Mass. 


BIOGRAPHY IN RUMPUS ROOM 


Carton-loads of documents upon which 
will be based a forthcoming biography of 
Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, former Mills 
College president and one-time moderator 
of the American Unitarian Association, have 
crowded an elaborate model railway out of 
the rumpus room of the home of Dr. George 
Hedley at Oakland, Cal. 

Dr. Hedley, a professor at the college, 
began the project nearly two years ago. 

“Almost at once,” the Oakland Tribune 
quoted him as saying, “I discovered that 
below the surface of the public career was 
a complex personality —a personality of 
dynamic force and irresistible enthusiasm, to 
be sure. But there were also rebellions, 
frustrations, disappointments, hurts, and de- 
feats. Some of these left hidden scars and 
some may have served as prods.” 

Exploring this sub-surface personality, Dr. 
Hedley made a four-month field trip earlier 
this year to southern California, Idaho, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Washington, D.C. He interviewed Dr. Rein- 
hardt’s friends, members of her family, 
teachers, associates, and former neighbors. 

He returned with a large accumulation of 
letters, clippings, scrapbooks, diaries, and 
records. That was when the prized model 
railway was crowded out of the rumpus 
room. 

“What I want to do,” Dr. Hedley said, is 
“to reveal the human being behind the acts 
—the person, not the figurehead.” 


CHECK REIN ON CHURCH CHECK: 
The Unitarian Church of Long Beach, Cal., 
has .been attempting to solve a mystery. 
The treasurer held a $3 check contributed 
to the church but couldn’t cash it. “Twasn’t 
signed! 


IARF REGISTRATIONS ACCEPTED 


Advance registrations are being accepted 
for the 16th congress of the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom (IARF) to be held Au- 
gust 9 through 13, 1958, in Chicago, IIl. 

IARF congresses are held triennially. The 
1958 meeting will be the first full-scale 
IARF congress in the United States since 
1907. Sponsors hope every Unitarian and 
Universalist church in North America will 
be represented. 

The congress will provide religious liberals 
of this continent an opportunity to meet 
others from Europe, Asia, and Africa; to 
exchange views, and to strengthen the world- 
wide bonds of religious liberalism. Theme 
will be “Today’s Religions Can Meet the 
World’s Needs Today.” 

Five major addresses will be delivered by 
leaders of five faiths. Discussions will be 
led by panels of experts. Affirmation of a 
common conviction that religion can adjust 
to undergird modern man’s will to solve 
his problems may be forthcoming. 

Information and registration blanks may 
be obtained by writing: 16th Congress, 
IARF, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


PUBLICATION FOR CANADIANS 


Publication of The Canadian Unitarian, 
“to provide a channel of communication 
between congregations and individuals of lib- 
eral religious persuasions in Canada,” has 
been begun by the Unitarian Liaison Com- 
mittee, Toronto, Ont. 

Campbell Sabiston is editor of The Can- 
adian Unitarian, which is scheduled tenta- 
tively for quarterly publication. 

The 1957-58 Unitarian Yearbook lists 25 
Unitarian churches and fellowships in Can- 
ada. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


VENEZUELAN CITIZEN JOINS UCLF: Mrs. W. A. Boersner, a citizen of Venezuela 


and a resident of Caracas, is welcomed to membership in the Unitarian Church of the 
Larger Fellowship by Rev. Richard B. Gibbs, its minister. Mrs. Boersner became interested 
in Unitarianism as a Wellesley College student, returned to Venezuela where she married 
and had three children, and finally joined UCLF after a sojourn in the Boston area where 
her husband became a resident physician in a hospital. There are four other UCLF family 


memberships in Venezuela. 


FAVOR RELEASE OF LEOPOLD 


A letter to Nathan Leopold, convicted 
murderer of Bobby Franks, expressing con- 
fidence that he has been rehabilitated and 
“hope for your speedy release,” recently 
was signed by a majority of the members of 
the First Unitarian Church of Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Rey. J. Frank Schulman drafted the letter 
and asked for signatures after a sermon on 
“Let Mercy Be Served.” He had spent much 
of the summer on research in the case. 

Leopold has served 33 years in the state 
prison at Joliet, Ill, for his participation 
with Richard Loeb in the killing of the 
Franks boy, 14. He has volunteered as a 
“guinea pig” for medical research, organized 
a high school and a correspondence school 
for inmates, and served as a chaplain’s as- 
sistant. 


DAVENPORT SETS TARGET DATE 


Target date for first work toward con- 
Struction of a new Unitarian Church of 
Davenport, Iowa, is March 30, 1958. 

Preliminary sketches by Lundeen & Toline, 
Moline, Ill., architects, were approved last 
summer. They call for a two-level, diamond- 
shaped structure to be set into a hillside; 
built of brick, concrete, and steel, and of 
contemporary design. 

The upper level will contain an auditorium 
and social room with balcony; the lower, 
seven classrooms and an adult education 
room. 

The church hopes to occupy the structure 
for the first services of the 1958-59 season. 
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$1,000 IN VOLUNTEER LABOR: Vol- 
unteer labor valued at nearly $1,000 ren- 
ovated the Irving Unitarian Center near 
Dallas, Texas, so that church school classes 
could begin in October. The center is an 
offspring of the First Unitarian Church of 
Dallas. 


YEAR OF ELBOW-RUBBING SEEN 


Members of the First Unitarian Church of 
Denver, Colo., expect a year of elbow-rub- 
bing with members of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church there after purchase for 
$85.000 of the Plymouth church’s building. 

The congregations will share the structure 
from September 1958 until the Plymouth 
congregation’s new building is ready for 
occupancy, probably in the spring of 1959. 

Negotiations are under way for sale of 
the Unitarian church. 

The Plymouth structure is a large, solidly- 
built structure dating to about 1891. It in- 
cludes an auditorium accommodating 600, 
space for 15 classes, a large social hall, a 
spacious dining area, and a chapel seating 
100. It also contains a pipe organ. The 
building was renovated and redecorated 25 
years ago, and was reported in “immaculate” 
condition. 

The Unitarian church, also dating to the 
1890’s, “was not planned with children in 
mind, and we are severely cramped for space 
for our burgeoning church school,” Rev. 
Richard Henry, minister, reported. “With 
enrollment significantly increased, and with 
more coming each week, we may be forced 
to run a double session before year’s end 
—or to limit enrollment.” 


CANVASS BEGUN AT SUMMIT 


The Community Church of Summit, N. J., 
recently launched its 50th anniversary ex- 
pansion canvass at a dinner meeting and 
almost simultaneously obtained title to a 
building site. Goal of the canvass is $150,- 
000. we 

The funds are sought to finance the first 
unit of a modern church school plant. A 


' dwelling on the site may be used temporarily. 


The present church edifice was erected in 
1913 and both the church and church school 
have outgrown it and began double sessions 
in October. The church will observe its 
50th anniversary January 14, 1958. 


PAINT OR PAY AT LONG BEACH 

A “paint-or-pay” program under which 
parishioners painted the new building of the 
Unitarian Church of Long Beach, Cal., not 
only saved about $2,870 but “brought the 
congregation closer together, generating a 
wonderful feeling of unity and enthusiasm,” 
a church member reported. 

Eighty-two families contributed 1,750 
hours of work, averaging about 20 hours 
each. Twenty-two families, including some 
which donated painting hours, paid $431. 
The program was conducted over six week- 
ends. 

Another 140 hours of work was donated 
in construction of a maintenance shed at the 
site. 

The church Laymen’s League had charge 
of the planning and promotion of the proj- 
ect; “calling captains” rounded up volunteer 
painters each weekend. 

The congregation includes only two pro- 
fessional painters; one of them, Roscoe 
Buckland, worked eight to ten hours every 
painting day. 

First services in the church were sched- 
uled in late September; dedication was to 
be later. 


PARISHIONERS PAINT OR PAY AT 
LONG BEACH: Members of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Long Beach, Cal., donated 
1,750 hours of work to paint their new 
church in a “paint or pay” program. Those 
who couldn’t paint, and some who did, do- 
nated $431. Estimated saving: $2,870. 
Above, Betty Lou Frost and Arthur Boyle 
work at the project. Mr. Boyle, 84, donated 
more than 40 hours of work. 
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4 NEWS OF THE MINISTRY 


DALLAS MINISTER REBUKES BOARD OF EDUCATION 
FOR ‘“SUBTERFUGE’ IN DELAY OF INTEGRATION 


One of the foremost advocates of racial 
integration in Dallas, Texas, is Dr. Robert 
Raible, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church. That is no news to his congrega- 
tion, for he has preached on the subject 
“about twice a year for many years,” he said. 

He preached on the subject again in mid- 
September, but that time there was a reporter 
in church. That time, too, Dr. Raible chose 
to rebuke the Dallas school board for “sub- 
terfuge” and “defiance of law” in postponing 
integration. 

The result was a public airing of the views 
of Dr. Raible and those who differed with 
him through press, radio, and television, and 
national publicity that brought him clippings 
from Massachusetts to California. Nearly 
two weeks later, he wrote that “things are 
still popping.” His views had been tape- 
recorded for radio presentation and he had 
been interviewed by a Newsweek ‘reporter. 

Dr. Raible told his congregation that the 
school board had had 28 months to plan 
for integration but apparently still had no 
plan. 

“Deeply concerned, law-respecting citizens, 
churchmen, and other community leaders,” 
he said, “are becoming increasingly alarmed 
at the board’s tardiness. The honor and 
respect for our city are being besmirched 
constantly.” 

Dr. Raible warned that the board cannot 
use a new Texas anti-integration law, calling 
for popular vote on integration plans, as an 
excuse for delay because a federal court 
already has invalidated it. 

He added that fear of mob violence was 
no proper excuse. Mob violence never occurs 
where community leaders announce before- 
hand the law will be enforced, he said, and 
Dallas’ mayor has announced police will 
enforce it. 

Gradualism is no proper excuse, he said, 
because it no longer is the answer. He de- 
clared that “gradualism made sense in 1907, 
but not 1957. Gradualism has come to 
‘mean ‘never.’ ” 

Dr. Raible said the board will have the 
support of the city’s churches when it de- 
cides to obey the law. He offered, in event 
the board has no integration plan, to sup- 
port it in an appeal for postponement until 
next September so that a potentially success- 
ful plan may be devised. 

The Dallas News quoted Dr. Edwin L. 
Rippy, president of the board, as saying: 

“Our board recognizes there are moral — 
and practical— aspects of the matter of 
integration. But now, unfortunately, the 
scene is cluttered by complexities of con- 
flicting laws. And this can not be disregarded. 
Every effort is being made to resolve these 
differences.” 

The sermon and publicity drew a heavy 
personal response. Said the church news- 
letter: “The church telephone was seldom 


The newsletter quoted excerpts from let- 
ters: 

“Before integration in the public schools, 
there must be integration in the churches.” 

“It gave me a feeling of pride for the 
Unitarian church.” 

“Why don’t you preachers stay out of 
this? You are a hipocrit [sic].” 

“All the churches but the Catholics preach 
integration for others. I hate you.” 


NEW CHANCE FOR MINISTERS 


Clergymen who did not file waiver certifi- 
cates before April 15, 1957, and lost their 
right to elect coverage as self-employed per- 
sons under the federal old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program now have an- 
other chance. 

An amendment to the internal revenue 
code signed into law by President Eisen- 
hower August 30, allows them two more 
years to obtain such protection for them- 
selves and their families. 


BUST PRESENTED MINISTER 


A bust of Rev. Payson Miller, inspired 
in part by a sermon he delivered at the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society of 
Hartford, Conn., now adorns the Hartford 
parsonage. 

The bust is the work of Searle Lansing- 
Jones, art teacher at the West Middle and 
Barnard Brown schools at Hartford. It was 
begun in 1953; the final sitting took place 
last April. 

Mr. Lansing-Jones said he was inspired 
to create the bust one Sunday as he listened 
to Mr. Miller preach. “He went out on a 
limb to take a stand and I admired him for 
it,” the sculptor said. He added that he 
found the minister’s head “interesting.” 

The bust is of plaster, but the patina of 
old bronze is simulated. 


SCULPTOR AND SUBJECT: Rev. Payson 


5 SIGN PLEA TO END TESTING 


Five Unitarian ministers are listed among 
641 West Coast Protestant clergymen as 
signers of an “Appeal to the Leaders of 
Nations” calling for immediate cessation of 
nuclear explosions and weapons testing. 

The five are Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman 
and Rev. Erwin A. Gaede, both of Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Rev. Jack A. Kent, Long 
Beach, Cal.; Rev. Ford Lewis, Stockton, 
Cal., and Rev. Samuel A. Wright, Jr., San 
Rafael, Cal. 

The declaration stated: 

“The gospel of Jesus Christ drives us to 
a concern for the welfare of every person 
as a son or daughter of God. We must re- 
ject any philosophy which would imply that 
the life of a single child in the most obscure 
family on earth is less precious in the sight 
of God because it is ‘statistically insignificant.’ 

“As trustees of the future, we deeply be- 
lieve that for us to cause any degradation 
of the life which God has given us to pass 
on is a sin against his creation. Scientists, 
even in their disagreement, have pointed out 
the dangerous cumulative physical and gen- 
etic effects which past and present nuclear 
explosions have upon present and future 
generations of man. 

“We believe that nuclear weapons, whether 
used to destroy or to threaten, represent a 
contradiction of the way of God as revealed 
by Jesus. As individual American and 
Christian clergymen we must assume our 
share of guilt for these actions, and do all 
we can to assure that this sin shall cease.” 

Other signers were being sought among 
clergymen. Copies were available from the 
Appeal to the Leaders of Nations, 817 West 
34th Street, Los Angeles 7, Cal. 


MINISTER JOINS BORNEO TRIBE 


Dr. John Nicholls Booth; who last Feb- 
ruary resigned an eight-year ministry at the 
First Church (Unitarian), Belmont, Mass., 
is now a member of a Borneo jungle tribe. 

Dr. Booth, who resigned to spend a sab- 
batical year in photographic studies, seven 
months of it abroad, returned this fall to 
Boston after travels that took him through 
the Khyber pass and across the Himalaya 
mountains to Nepal, and also to the Indo- 
nesian islands of Borneo, Sumatra, Java, 
and Bali. In Borneo, he was received into 
the Dayak tribe in the heart of the jungle. 


OF THE MINISTERS 


Bridgewater, Mass., Karl A. Bach installed, 
September 22. 

Providence, R. 1., (Westminster Congrega- 
tional Society), I. Gregg Carter ordained 
and installed, September 22. 

Charlotte, N. C., Sidney L. Freeman or- 
dained and installed, October 2. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Robert N. West ordained 
and installed, October 21. 

Jamestown, N. Y., Christopher G. Raible 
ordained and installed, October 29. 

Stoneham, Mass., Garth Van Nest ordained 
and installed. November 1. 

New York, N. Y., (Community Church of 
New York), John Papandrew installed as 
assistant minister, October 6. 

New York, N. Y., (All Souls Church), Web- 


in its cradle from early Monday all through 
the day, as people called to applaud or con- 
_demn. Many were indignant.” 
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ster L. Kitchell ordained and installed as 
assistant minister, October 13. 


Miller (left) and Searle Lansing-Jones, sculp- 
tor, view bust of Mr. Miller. 


NEWS “OF THE FEBEOWSHIPS 


TENTH OF FELLOWSHIPS OWN OR BUY BUILDINGS; 
SIMILAR NUMBER BEING SERVED BY MINISTERS 


More than 10 per cent of the 223 Uni- 
tarian fellowships own or are buying build- 
ings, more than 10 per cent are being served 
by ministers, and more than 15 per cent 
have 40 or more member families, nearly 
enough to entitle them to church status. 

Seventeen other fellowships report a mem- 
bership of 50 or more adults. 

The figures were supplied by Munroe 
Husbands, fellowship director, from records 
in his office. 

The trend toward building ownership 
among fellowships is growing rapidly, Mr. 
Husbands said. The 25 fellowships which 
have acquired their own structures, he said, 
own buildings with an estimated value of 
$444,000, and varying between $7,500 and 
$50,000. The estimates are conservative, he 
stressed. 

The most extensive fellowship building 
plant is at Monroe, N.C., where All Souls’ 
Centre includes five buildings —an adult 
chapel, a children’s chapel, a nursery school. 
a parish hall, and a museum. All Souls’ 
Centre also has a swimming pool. 

The Unitarian Fellowship of Corvallis, 
Wash., recently purchased three Army sur- 
plus buildings and is integrating them into 
a fellowship center. 

Full-time ministers serve nine of the 25 
fellowships which now have ministerial serv- 
ice; the other 16 employ ministers part-time. 
The total includes the Unitarian Fellowship 
of Bloomington, Ind., which is served by 
Rev. Grant A. Butler, minister-at-large. 

Full-time ministers and locations of the 
fellowships they serve include Dr. Harry 
Shuder, Torrance, Cal.; Rev. Frank E. Smith, 
Clearwater, Fla.; Rev. M. McKarl Nielsen, 
Sarasota, Fla.; Rev. John W. Brigham, Bur- 
lington, Iowa; Rev. Curtis Crawford, An- 
napolis, Md.; Rev. Daniel Welch, Asheville, 
N. C.; Rev. Alfred Hendrickson, Corpus 
Christi, Texas; Rev. Gordon A. Crook, 


Midland, Texas, and Rey. Byron Kelham, 
Richland, Wash. 

Fellowships served by part-time ministers 
are at Sherman Oaks, Fresno, Modesto, Han- 
ford, and Pacific Grove, Cal.; West Palm 


Beach, Fla.; Naperville and Springfield, IIL; 
Evansville and Terre Haute, Ind.; Springfield 
and Warren, Ohio; Bethlehem and West 
Chester, Pa., and Kenosha, Wis. Kenosha 
is served by a student minister. 

Thirty-six fellowships now list 40 or more 
member families and appear bound for a 
numerical qualification for church status. 
Not all, however, desire to become churches. 
Of the 36, 29 have expressed eagerness to 
attain church status, five have expressed no 
Opinion, but the other two have expressed 
a wish to remain fellowships. One of the 
two has 65 member families. 

Of the 17 additional fellowships with 50 
or more adult members, 10 have indicated a 
desire to become churches, five have made 
no decision, and two prefer to remain fellow- 
ships. 

The largest adult membership reported as 
of last April 30 was that of the Berkeley, 
Cal., Fellowship of Unitarians, which listed 
107. The Unitarian Fellowship of San 
Mateo, Cal., however, listed a church school 
enrollment of 133 and the First Unitarian 
Society of Rockland County, New York, 
116. 

The number of active fellowships rose to 
223 with the acceptance of applications from 
fellowships at Croton-on-the-Hudson, N.Y.; 
Williamsport, Pa.. and San Bernardino Val- 
ley, California. 


PLAN CHURCH IN MISSISSIPPI 


There is no Unitarian church in Missis- 
sippi, but the Jackson Fellowship is work- 
ing overtime to do something about it. 

The group of less than 30 members 
gathered enough money to buy a choice 
corner lot at the center of a fast-developing 
part of Jackson. It has pledged enough 
money to start building. 

The building, designed by an architect 
who attends services, is to be contemporary. 
It will be small but adequate. Erection is 
planned for fall and winter. The fellowship 
expects to occupy the church in the spring 
of 1958. 


Architects’ drawing of church planned at Jackson, Miss. 
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MINISTER TO LITTLE ROCK 


Rey. Charles A. Wing, minister-at-large for 
the American Unitarian Association, was 
scheduled December 1 to begin a four- to 
five-month ministry to the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship of Little Rock, Ark. b> 

Mr. Wing will assist the fellowship in 
exploring the possibilities of attaining church 


. Status. 


The Little Rock fellowship was organized 
in 1951. Last April 30, it reported a legal 
membership of 83 and a net membership 
gain of 18 in the preceding year. Its church 
school had 48 pupils at that time, and the 
fellowship maintained a Liberal Religious 
Youth group. The fellowship listed contri- 
butions of $700 to the Unitarian Service 
Committee, $250 to the United Unitarian 
Appeal, and other philanthropies of $193. 

Dr. John G. Howard is president of the 
fellowship. 

Mr. Wing has been AUA minister-at-large 
since 1955 and has served a number of in- 
terim ministries since that time. Ordained 
in 1912, he has served recent settlements in 
St. Louis, Mo. (1928-32), Denver, Colo. 
(1932-41), and Quincy, Mass. (1941-55). 


CO-FOUNDER IS NOW MINISTER 


When Rev. Thomas J. Maloney of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., became minister of the Boulder, 
Colo., Unitarian Fellowship recently. the 
event marked: 

1. The return of a founding member of 
the fellowship to be its minister, and 

2. A step in the rise toward church status 
of the first fellowship founded under the 
modern fellowship program. 

Mr. Maloney helped found the fellowship 
while he was attending the University of 
Colorado as a graduate student in chemical 
engineering. His interest in Unitarianism 
there led him to attend Harvard University’s 
divinity school, where he was awarded an 
S.T.B. degree in 1952. He was minister 
at Davenport, Iowa, 1952-53, and at Quincy, 
Ill., 1953-56. we 

The fellowship was organized in 1948. 
The last available listing showed a member- 
ship of 50. 


FELLOWSHIP AIDS STUDENTS 


The Berkeley (Cal.) Fellowship of Uni- 
tarians, with a listed membership of 107, 
is contributing to a project for dental care 
of students at the Starr King School for 
the Ministry in Berkeley. 

Under the plan, dental care costs $3 a 
month for unmarried students and $5 for 
married students and their families. Each 
student contributes $1 a month and the 
fellowship pays the remainder. 

The plan covers freshman students only 
but the fellowship hopes to add coverage for 
each succeeding freshman class. The fellow- 
ship’s contribution is raised through such 
special projects as pot-luck suppers and sale 
of doughnuts at Sunday coffee hours. _ 


@ James H. McCulloch, president of the 
Boulder, Colo., Unitarian Fellowship, re- 
cently was elected a fellow by the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society. He is one of seven 
persons in the nation so honored this year. 
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NEWS OF RELIGIOUS ARTS 


USE OF RHYTHMIC CHOIRS AS FREER MODE OF WORSHIP 
GAINS IN NEW ENGLAND AND SOME OF WESTERN STATES 


“Let our doctrines and our forms fit the 
soul, as the limbs fit the body — grow- 
ing out of it, growing with it. Let us 
have a church for the whole man. . .” 
— Theodore Parker 


Churchmen throughout the continent are 
seeking new forms for expressing ideas and 
ideals in meaningful worship. Congregations 
have been participating in Sunday services 
by lay preaching, increasing oral responses, 
singing, and sacred dancing to express deep 
feelings of praise, humility, and prayer in 
worship. 

The function of a rhythmic worship choir 
(often termed a motion choir) is to make the 
act of worship an experience of sacred de- 
votion. Involved are all those present in the 
service: the participants, who communicate 
their message as “ministers” to the congre- 
gation; the minister, who creates the atmos- 
phere of worship; the singing choir which 
provides the uplifting music, and the congre- 
gation, which, with understanding, responds 
in reverence. In some churches, an entire 
congregation joins the minister in active 
movements of worship. 

The use of rhythmic choirs throughout 
liberal New England churches and in some 
western states has been spurred by the dig- 
nity and grace which they lend to many 
occasions. Choirs have participated in re- 
ligious services at Alliance and laymen’s 
meetings, state and regional conferences, 
May meetings, summer camps, youth wor- 
ship services, inter-denominational services, 
college chapels, TV programs, and in cele- 
bration of Christmas, Easter, and Children’s 
Sundays. 

The Eastern Regional Sacred Dance As- 
sociation brings together many denomina- 
tions for three festivals a year in New Eng- 
land. The association functions as a clearing 
house for ideas. 

Orthodox churches celebrate a symbolic 
mass or employ other prescribed rituals in 
‘which bodily movement is a form of com- 
munication. The liberal church, lacking 
these, faces a challenging search for forms 
of emotional expression in public worship. 
In searching for appropriate pieces for in- 
terpretation, the liberal worshiper can fully 
question old truths and create with a free 
mind and disciplined body a work of spiritual 
honesty and emotional fulfillment. 

One need not be trained in modern dance 
or theology to become the director of a 
rhythmic worship choir. It is vital, however, 
to be spiritually sensitive and emotionally 
attuned to the members’ potentialities so that 
each may contribute his unique qualities. 

Special care should be taken in selecting 
colorful music, hymns of vivid imagery, 
psalms and writings with an understandable 
message, which can be interpreted in bodily 
movements and easily communicated to the 
congregation. Unitarian churches will find 
the Hymns of the Spirit, Beacon Song and 


Service Book and We Sing of Life good 
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MOTION CHOIR IN MOTION: Members 
of the motion choir of the Congregational 
Society (Unitarian), Peterborough, N.H., are 
pictured in a Children’s Sunday presentation. 
Left to right are Loraine Olson, Christine 
Filbin, Pam Johnson, Ernestine Blodgett, 
Carol Nichols, Anne Stromgren, Heather 
Johnson (hidden), Karen Clement, and Kay 
Dart. 


sources for interpretive material not only in 
hymns but also in responsive readings, dox- 
ologies, and prayers. It is best to begin with 
the familiar verses so that the congregation 
does not need to strain to understand the 
words, 

For example, the Peterborough, Mass., 
motion choir consisting of 11 teen-aged 
girls has interpreted the Lord’s Prayer; Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring; 23rd and 27th 
Psalms; This is My Father’s World; Vernal 
Creed; Christmas story, and an Easter pro- 
cessional in the past 18 months. 

It is not difficult to find in a liberal 
church persons of deep spiritual understand- 
ing who can share their insights and are 
able to translate them into flowing move- 
ments. There is no age barrier. 

Young church school children like to 
portray the unfolding of a flower or the 
sweep of the sun across the sky. Some are 
shy or boisterous, but they, too, find freedom 
and release in controlled bodily expression. 
Boys and men, too, can translate meanings, 
with the power of throbbing and prayerful 
gestures. 

The pre-teens are searching for an under- 
standing of life — how they can fit in and 
test what they know. The restlessness of this 
age responds to uniting mind and body in 
wide, dramatic, but simple rhythmic move- 
ments to call forth its energies and release 
the tumult. Co-educational groups are pos- 
sible through this age. 

In the middle teens, it is best to separate 
the sexes to facilitate concentration and 
communication. Later, from college age 
through adulthood the use of co-educational 


groups can encourage wider variety of body 
movements — contrasting female tenderness 
and male strength, for example — and per- 
mit a full range of musical drama, poetry, 
and biblical stories to be interpreted. 

Teen-aged boys can participate in religious 
worship by singing or choric speaking the 
background for the girls’ interpretation, or 
by conducting the service, ushering, or ar- 
ranging simple staging and lighting. 

Young mothers and fathers can bring rich 
meaning to their interpretations from the 
problems and joys of parenthood. As ma- 
turity brings wisdom, those in middle age 
can more fully understand and communicate 
the power of praise, pain, and prayer. 

Several contemporary leaders of worship 
and dance have found religious dance to be 
the best means of communicating their emo- 
tional and spiritual insights. 

Rey. Robert Storer, Winchester, 
writes: 

“Those who cannot accept dancing as a 
proper medium for religious expression 
should know that all art forms had their 
origin in religion. Man in the worship of 
God, throughout all ages, has presented the 
best offering of his mind in the name of 
religion. He has done this through his 
hands, his tongue, and his feet. 

“We do not forsake our reason because 
our emotions are stirred. We do not need 
to think that we are reverting to the ecstasies 
when we see something in stately rhythm. 
Let us be open-minded and willing to experi- 
ment in a field that has the sanction of his- 
tory and the promise of adding beauty to 
man’s worship of God in the future.” 

Ted Shawn, pioneer modern dancer, has 
said: 

“The duty of the artist is to shed light 
into the darkness of men’s souls. Feel aways 
that a charge is laid upon you —to send 
your audience away uplifted, joyous, stimu- 
lated to create, given courage to face burdens 
gaily. And you cannot express in movement 
anything greater or finer than you yourself 
are. First be and then do. Say, when you 
dance, with Zarathustra: “Now there danceth 
a god in me.’” 

Information on beginning and developing 
a rhythmic worship choir is available from 
Mrs. David B. Parke, 21 Pine Street, Peter- 
borough, N.H. 


Mass., 


— MRS. DAVID B. PARKE 


MINISTERS TO SHOW ARTS 


An arts and crafts show at the Lamont 
Gallery, Exeter, N.H., will be a special 
feature of the three-day ministers’ institute, 
beginning Janudry 1, 1958, under sponsor- 
ship of the Universalist Ministers Associa- 
tion and the New England Unitarian Min- 
isters Association. Ministers will exhibit 
their work. 

Theme of the institute will be ° fsomeiitig 
About Religion and the Arts.” Dr. John F, 
Hayward, Meadville Theological School, 
will be principal speaker. 


EDIFICE REDEDICATED AT 50: A re- 
dedication service September 29 marked the 
50th anniversary of the building of the pres- 
ent Westminster Congregational Society’s 
church at Providence, R. I. Historical me- 
mentoes were displayed. 
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Existentialism is set 
in sound perspective 


EXISTENTIALISM AND RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By David E. Roberts; edited by 
Roger Hazelton. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $5. 


This is a book for which many of us 
have been waiting. It throws important 
light upon and sets in sound perspective 
one of the most significant and complex re- 
ligious and secular movements of our time. 

Posthumous publication reminds us poign- 
antly of the untimely death of the author 
and of our indebtedness to him. We are 
grateful to Roger Hazelton for making it 
available to us, and for his fidelity and skill 
in editing the unfinished manuscript. 

Dr. Roberts, who occupied the Marcellus 
Hartley chair of philosophy of religion at 
Union Theological School, was among the 
first American thinkers to take into account 
the importance of existentialism. He reminds 
us that, despite the impression created by 
the popularity of the writings of Jean Paul 
Sartre, existentialism is of Christian origin. 

Dr. Roberts says that it has “produced 
both the most penetrating forms of Christian 
faith and the most nihilistic types of human 
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self-assertion.” In this sense, it is not a 
coherent philosophy, but a movement, an 
orientation of human thought and life, 
which has found wide expression in many 
kinds of philosophy, art, literature, the- 
ology, and religion. 

In these pages, Dr. Roberts presents the 
full scope and variety of existentialism by 
a critical analysis of the life and thought 
of its leading exponents, from its begin- 
nings in Pascal and Kierkegaard to the 
atheism of Heidegger and Sartre on the one 
side and the deeply Christian faith of the 
Roman Catholic existentialist, Gabriel Mar- 
cel, on the other, with Karl Jaspers as a 
“mediating figure” in the movement. 

The study of each of these men is pene- 
trating, thorough, critical, and objective. 
The similarities and contrasts in their posi- 
tions, disclosed and emphasized as these 
studies accumulate, issue in one of the 
clearest and most comprehensive presenta- 
tions of the existentialist movement known 
to us. 

We wish the author had been spared to 
add similar studies of Martin Buber and 
Nicholas Berdyaey. Buber’s position in 
particular, from the vantage of Judaism, 
would have added weight to Jaspers’ position, 
which combines religious depth with open- 
ness to the concrete particularity of all the 
great living religions. With Marcel, Dr. 
Roberts centers his own position in the 
doctrine of Christian revelation. But while 
he considers Marcel as perhaps “the most 
prophetic,” he does include with his approach 
that of Jaspers as those out of which “may 
actually come a new and constructive form 
of Christian philosophy.” 

For the religious liberal, Jaspers seems to 
us the major prophet of the movement. His 
combination of religious depth with open- 
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ness to the concrete particularity and positive 
witness of all the great living religions, with- 
out falling into the confusion of religious 
syncretism which has been termed “a cafe- 
teria of religions,” is what we most need for 
the global age before us. 

Having said this, we are reminded of how 
much the religious liberal could profit from 
the serious study of the entire range of this 


~ movement. 


Existentialism as a whole is a sound 
reaction against extreme emphasis upon the 
abstractions of rationalism in philosophy, 
theology, science, technology, and those 
ideological systems which are destroying 
human personality, freedom, and genuine 
human community in our time. It is for- 
tified in this by the insights of depth psy- 
chology. 

The common element in existentialism’s 
various forms is man’s passionate response 
to the crisis of civilization, a passionate pro- 
test “against all views which tend to regard 
man as if he were a thing, that is, only as 
an assortment of functions and reactions 

. against all patterns of human organiza- 
tion in which the mass mentality stifles the 
spontaneity and uniqueness of the individual 
person.” 

Existentialism would have us face the am- 
biguities and polarities of life without flinch- 
ing, gather the essential anxieties of life into 
ourselves, and master them by a passionate 
commitment of human personality in its 
wholeness to the pursuit of truth, life, and 
its fulfilment — body, emotions, mind, will, 
creative potentialities, freedom — time-bind- 
ing and time-transcending. In its religious 
forms it would have us, in our irreducible 
solitariness as persons, in our deepest com- 
munion with our fellows, and in our partic- 
ipation in the laws and structures of the 
universe, “hallow the everyday . . . by re- 
ducing the impersonal it of things to the 
Everlasting Thou.” 

LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


New volume in series 
helps rediscover past 


SPIRITUAL AND ANABAPTIST 
WRITERS. By George H. Williams and 
Angel M. Mergal. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. $5. 


The Westminster Press well deserves the 
appreciation of those who are interested in 
studying the Christian backgrounds of mod- 
ern religious faith for its splendid, 26-volume 
set of books, now almost completely pub- 
lished, “containing the great literature of 
the Christian heritage from the first to the 
sixteenth centuries.” 

Volumes 25 and 26 of the series probably 
will be studied most by those in the liberal 
tradition, the 26th, soon to be published, 
being an edition of the writings of English 
Reformers while the 25th, recently off the 
press, is concerned with the Spiritual and 
Anabaptist Writers as edited by George H. 
Williams, Winn professor of ecclesiastical 
history of the Divinity School at Harvard 
University and Angel M. Mergal, professor 
of theology of the Evangelical Seminary of 
Puerto Rico. 

The latter volume contains sometimes 
generous and always carefully-selected por- 
tions of the writings of George Blaurock, 
Thomas Muntzer, John Denck, Balthasar 
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chapters on less influential sects. 


Hubmaier, Sebastian Franck, Caspar 
Schwenckfeld, Melchior Hoffman, Obbe and 
Dietrich Philips, Menno Simons, Ulrich 
Stadler, and Juan de Valdes and an account 
of the trial and martyrdom of Michael Sat- 
tler as translated from the Martyrs’ Mirror. 

Professor Mergal has written a most in- 
teresting background of the life and time 
of the Roman Catholic evangelical mystic 
Juan de Valdes, who escaped the full judg- 
ment of the Spanish Inquisition. With the 
publication of all his writing placed on the 
Index he nevertheless lived and died, form- 
ally, a Romanist. Theologically he was an 
Erasmian humanist who blossomed into a 
wise exponent of a richly ethical mysticism. 
After being “lost to history” for some cen- 
turies, he was rediscovered by interested 
Quaker students. 

To Professor Williams, we are indebted 
not only for his edition of the several 
authors, but also for an introductory note 
on each and his work. Especially valuable 
is the introduction to Part One of the volume 
by Dr. Williams, in which, in relatively brief 
scope, “the left wing of the Reformation” is 
treated with a depth of appreciation and a 
breadth of knowledge which is at once in- 


’ tellectually stimulating and rewarding. 


Slowly the liberal church is coming into 
possession of its own history by translation 
and by collection. This volume is an ex- 
cellent addition to the two-volume Wilbur, 
History Of Unitarianism, and to Wright’s 
Beginnings of Unitarianism in America. 
Parke’s recent publication by the Starr King 
Press, Epic of Unitarianism, contains sig- 
nificant and for the most part relatively mod- 
ern material. A familiarity with all these 
plus a knowledge of the contents of Jared 
Sparks’ still-unsurpassed, six-volume Collec- 
tion of Essays and Tracts in Theology from 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, liberal 
tradition, long out of print (printed in 1823), 
would do much to replace what, for most 
Unitarians in this generation, seems to be 
a gross ignorance of the significant liberal 
tradition in the Christian church which is 
ours as Unitarians. 

Apparently, for the last century, liberals 
have been intent primarily on their own 
scientific education. Perhaps in the century 
ahead we shall rediscover and therefore be 
able once more to cherish our history which 
is as old, as brave, and as moving as that 
of any other faith on earth. 

JOSEPH BARTH 


Ss 


U.S. Protestant churches 
through Catholic’s eyes 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF 
AMERICA. By John A. Hardeon, S.J. 
Westminster, Md: The Newman Press. $5 


This book is written by a Catholic priest 
for Catholic readers, but constitutes an ex- 
cellent survey and interpretation of both 
major and minor Protestant denominations 
for non-Catholic readers as well. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to a 
necessarily brief but comprehensive study 
of 14 principal denominations, including the 
Quakers and the Unitarians because of their 
influence upon American culture, despite 

eir small numbers. There also are eight 
e There is 
_a final section on varied statistics relating to 
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religious bodies in the United States, their 
memberships, their clergy, their financial 
giving. 

The author is to be commended for this 
innovation in Catholic publishing, and for 
his attempt to inform Catholics on “what 
Protestants believe, how they worship, and 
what their religion means to them.” He has 
made an honest effort to be objective, and it 
is seldom that a bias or judgmental at- 
titude is evident. He recognizes, and per- 
haps over-emphasizes, the difficulty of his 
task due to the divisiveness of Protestantism 
and the lack of authority even within most 
of the non-Roman groups. His opinions re- 
flect those of the authors to whom he has 
turned in his research. 

“Judged by Catholic standards,” he says, 
“the Unitarians are not really Christians be- 
cause they deny the divinity of Christ.” But 
then he quotes Karl Chworowsky. If to be 
a ‘Christian’ is to profess and sincerely seek 
to practice the religion of Jesus, so simply 
and beautifully given in the Sermon on the 
Mount, then Unitarians are Christians. He 
draws freely from Harry Scholefield’s Guide 
to Unitarianism. 

The book is not an exhaustive study, but it 
is well worth perusal for any layman or lay 
group. It is not entirely void of a polemical 
element, but even where we could doubt its 
disinterestedness, it may be beneficial for 
us to see ourselves as others see us. In this 
limited sense, it is both a revelation and a 
challenge to Protestants. 

DANA MC LEAN GREELEY 


Book on Scrolls for both 
non-specialist, scholar 


DISCOVERY IN THE JUDEAN DES- 
ERT. By Géza Vermés. New York: Des- 
clee. $5. 


The author of this excellent book on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls is a Roman Catholic priest, 
a member of the editorial board of the 
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Cahiers Sioniens in Paris, and is an expert 
in the field of ancient Jewish literature. He 
is presently charged with research in the 
Old Hebrew commentaries on Genesis, un- 
der the auspices of the Centre National de 
la Récherche Scientifique. 

With this background, it comes as no sur- 
prise that the author has produced an ex- 
cellent book in a rapidly growing field. Be- 
ginning with a brief description of the his- 
tory of the discoveries at Qumran by the 
Dead Sea, he proceeds to a review of the de- 
bate surrounding the problem of the date, 
and shows the reader how this matter was 
settled by the careful excavations of Pére de 
Vaux of Jerusalem and Carbon 14 analysis. 

Throughout this discussion of the date — 
indeed, throughout the book — the author is 
careful to provide the informed reader ex- 
haustive footnotes. A fine description of the 
Qumran community follows, in which the 
author reveals not only complete control of 
the sources, such as early historians like 
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Books and ideas 
(Continued from page 23) 


Josephus, but an ability to handle the text 
of the Scrolls in the original — indispensable 
for original work on the subject. Like the 
good scholar he is, the author has no hesi- 
tation in admitting lack of knowledge and 
in suspending judgment at points where this 
is necessary. An illustration is his refusal to 
pontificate as to whether there were women 
at Qumran (p. 40). 

After his description of the Qumran 
community, and its antecedents, Vermés 
proceeds to place it within the historical 
framework of Israel and Judaism. It has 
long been recognized that the writers of the 
Scrolls were intentionally vague in _ their 
historical allusions, a phenomenon character- 
istic of much of the apocalyptic literature 
of the late canonical, apochryphal, and pseu- 
depigraphical writings. Numerous theories 
have been brought forward, and Vermés 
carefully examines each one in sufficient de- 
tail before expounding his own. In present- 
ing his own, his approach is thoroughly 
scholarly throughout, and we are left with 
the feeling that, whether we agree or not — 
and only a scholar with the author’s 
training has any business agreeing or dis- 
agreeing — Vermés has presented a very 
convincing case. 

The next natural step is, of course, a dis- 
cussion of the unnecessarily controversial 
figure of the Teacher of Righteousness. 
While Vermés identifies the conditions under 
which he was active, and is able to suggest 
an approximate date for the opening of his 
public activities (170 B.c.), the author pur- 
posely avoids enbroilment in futile theologi- 
cal discussions relating to Christian dogma. 
The final chapter deals with the QumrAnian- 
ites’ Search for God, and includes here a 
discussion of the beliefs and teachings of the 
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sect. Regarding the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness, Vermés says: 


“It is clear that the Community de- 
manded from its members faith in the 
Teacher of Righteousness, the recogni- 
tion of his mission as legislator and in- 
terpreter, as well as a total fidelity to his 
message. His redemptive role was that 
of a master who taught righteous- 
ness. . . . But was he considered the 
Messiah? In a broad sense, yes. Zadok 
had been so considered before him, and 
also Moses; and the Teacher of Right- 
eousness was a new Moses. He must 
not, for all that, be confused with the 
Messiah, or rather the Messiahs, who 
were expected at the end of time” (pp. 
115-16). 


The book concludes with a good selec- 
tion of the material so far published, to- 
gether with excellent annotations and foot- 
notes to guide the careful reader, and a 
final chapter of supplementary notes which 
is excellently prepared. 

Vermés has given us a first-rate presenta- 
tion of the problems of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
as they stand, or, better, stood, at the time 
his book was published. He quite rightly 
complains, as your reviewer has also com- 
plained, at the refusal of those who have 
the documents to tell us what has already 
been identified, even though they are not 
yet ready to publish a full text (p. 20). His 
book is not easy or breezy reading, and our 
one criticism might be that it assumes too 
much in the way of background for the aver- 
age reader — and for the Unitarian who has 
long adjured such scholarship, it may be 
even more obscure, but this is not the 
writer’s fault or responsibility. We have in 
this book a presentation of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls which can be understood by the non- 
specialist and can also challenge the scholar 
to take issue with the author’s conclusions — 
a challenge which most of the latter will be 
only too anxious to accept, for debate of this 
nature is the breath of life to the learned. 
We are, above all, thankful that the writer 
has spared us a discussion of the “world- 
shaking theological implications” of the 
Scrolls. In this respect, the Catholic scholars 
like Vermés have taught the rest of us a 
lesson in discretion and religious objectivity. 

= EDWIN C. BROOME 


Fraternities are failing 
to learn brotherhood 


FRATERNITIES WITHOUT BROTH- 
ERHOOD. By Alfred McClung Lee. Bos- 
ton: Beacon. $1.95. 


This short book is a brief for men of con- 
science against the group-exclusion practices 
of American college fraternities and soror- 
ities. It marshals facts, defines trends, and 
presses throughout for eligibility to frater- 
nity membership on the basis of individual 
character alone. 

The study favors fraternities as valuable 
opportunities for personal development and 
group experience, but concludes that they 
lose a major value they might otherwise con- 
tribute to American education and society by 
their continued support of “Aryanism” as a 
conscious policy. 


Designed as a brief rather than as a for- 
mal study, the book is organized for effect 
rather than lucidity, which makes a choppy 
impression, but it is filled with interesting ac- 
tions and quotations to support and _ illus- 
trate its cause. After a scare title — “Will 
fraternities avoid self-destruction?” — the 
picture it reveals is of pioneering steps taken 
by some state-supported universities, Ivy 
League colleges, and West Coast institutions 


‘to forbid written clauses requiring discrim- 


ination and to encourage inclusiveness. 

The great majority of colleges with fra- 
ternities are making little or no progress in 
this direction because, according to the au- 
thors, of administration apathy and the bias 
of the alumni, who exercise active control of 
national fraternities and influence local 
chapters. The battle against overt discrim- 
inatory clauses, the authors hope, is being 
won, but they concede that the battle for 
inclusiveness is only begun. “Gentlemen’s 
agreements,” “traditions,” and provisions of 
secret rituals serve to continue Aryanism. 

Dr. Lee contends that prejudice is dimin- 
ishing on college campuses, with which state- 
ment we may gratefully agree. The problem, 
then, is how to change fraternities from 
reactionary survivals of an older attitude to 
laboratories of progress towards inclusive 
brotherhood. It is ultimately a matter of the 
development and expression of public opin- 
ion. Administration, students and alumni 
all have roles to play. 

Several hundred readers of this review 
could, if they would, aid progress materially 
by a continuing concern for this front in the 
battle for a truly free America. It is a duty 
of conscience to do so. This book will serve 
as an admirable compendium and resource 
in such efforts. 

NATHANIEL LAURIAT 


Mrs. Fermi writes story 
of U. S. conference role 


ATOMS FOR THE WORLD. By Laura 
Fermi. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $3.75. 


The wife of the late Enrico Fermi has 
written her version of the recent Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy. Specifically, it is the story of the 
United States participation in the conference. 

This is not an authentic history of the 
conference — merely Mrs. Fermi’s story of 
it. It is written to give a clearer understand- 
ing of how the conference came about, its 
purposes and accomplishments, and the U.S. 
role in it. 

The book is written in non-technical lan- 
guage for the layman. While presenting a 
considerable amount of information about 
nuclear energy and its by-products, it also 
gives ample space to the diplomatic by- 
play, the “spirit of Geneva,” and the strug- 
gle of the fervent idealists to accomplish 
worthwhile uses of atomic energy. 

Mrs. Fermi dwells more on the positive 
accomplishments than on the intrigue and 
despair. There also are interesting anec- 
dotes about the delegates and stories of 
minor heroics. 

The book is well illustrated, and contains 
good sections on such problems as the ha- 
zards of radiation. Re : 

J. FRANK SCHULMAN 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


This is a true story about a college stu- 
dent and the timeliness of a Starr King Press 
book published last spring. 

The student, a post-graduate at our Uni- 
versity, had enrolled in a course on Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. As leader of the term 
seminar, his subject was “The Influence of 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address upon 
Unitarianism.” After an unsuccessful search 
for material in the university library, he 
appealed for suggestions to our minister, 
who referred him to me. 

The young man’s family belongs to no 
denomination, a rootlessness not acceptable 
to the son. He had attended two or three 
varieties of Unitarian services — a fellow- 
ship service, a church service in his own 
southland, and a service in our university 
community, which he liked. However, he 
was thoroughly confused. 

The confusion increased as his interest 
grew. The study of Emerson had been under- 
taken to determine whether he could find 
the reason for the various kinds of Unitarian- 
ism he had encountered. He needed histor- 
ical background, which I was able to provide. 

To prepare for his seminar, I-lent him 
Conrad Wright’s Beginnings of Unitarian- 
ism — 1735-1805, David P. Edgell’s Life 
of William Ellery Channing, and Phillips 
Russell’s Emerson, the Wisest American 
(Brentano, 1929). He purchased Howard 
Mumford Jones’ Ware Lecture of 1955, 
“Emerson Once More” (50 cents) and came 
back for copies for other students. 

The following week the student reported 
the discussion had proved of so much in- 
terest that the group wished to continue; he 
needed more source material. 

“And I have right here just what you 
need,” I replied. “This is Arnold Crompton’s 
new book, Unitarianism on the Pacific Coast: 
The First Sixty Years” (Starr King Press, 
$4.50). “Here you will find the history of 
the rift which took place in Unitarian ranks 
following the organization of the Free Re- 
ligious Association in 1867, when Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s name ‘led all the rest’ 
among those who affiliated with the new or- 
ganization.” 

I referred to those sections of Dr. Cromp- 
ton’s book in which he makes a detour from 
his Pacific Coast history to explain its con- 
nection with the clash of philosophies in 
the Unitarian world during the last half of 
the nineteenth century; a debate which 
waxed fiercest in the midwest; the territory 
of the Western Unitarian Conference which 
is covered in the history of the Western Con- 
ference published by Beacon Press in 1952: 
Freedom Moves West, by Dr. Charles H. 
Lyttle (Bookshelf, Nov. °52.) 

Had David B. Parke’s book The Epic of 
Unitarianism (Starr King Press, $3.50) come 
a few weeks earlier, the student would have 
found selected for him most of the source 
material he had to dig out for himself, for 
this book contains “original writings from the 
history of liberal religion.” As Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot said in his review of the 
book last June: 

“Whether the book will prove more 
useful to new Unitarians or to those 


_ well-seasoned in the faith, it would be 


difficult to say. Both need it. To those 
__ who have just discovered Unitarianism, 
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it will provide a sense of background 

that will be reassuring and stimulating 

. . . Wherever a class in preparation 

for membership is being held, it will 

find abundant resource material within 
its pages.” 
For myself, I would make The Epic of Uni- 
tarianism basic for a religious education 
course which might well be called, (reminis- 
cently!) “Beacon Lights in Unitarian His- 
tory.” 

Both of these Unitarian historians of 
younger generations have expressed their in- 
debtedness to the late elder historian, Dr. 
Earl Morse Wilbur, a Pacific Coast Unitarian 
pioneer, author of the popular Our Unitarian 
Heritage ($5) and of the great two- 
volume history of Unitarianism: David Parke 
by dedicating his book to Dr. Wilbur’s mem- 
ory, Arnold Crompton by acknowledgment 
of the value to him in his researches of 
“mountains of unmined gold” that Dr. Wil- 
bur had made available to him. 

One of the books published in 1955 rec- 
ommended at our book table, especially for 
young men of an inquiring mind, is The 
Religion of an Inquiring Mind, by Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote. Its additional value is the 
chapter, “The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Scholarship,” an excellent introduction to 
Bible study. 

My favorite among the books helpful in 
making readers religiously and _ historically 
literate is The Way Called Heresy, by Henry 
Hallam Saunderson (Starr King Press, $3.95). 
Book by book, Dr. Saunderson takes the 
reader through the Bible, using the prophets 
of each epoch as the key figures in recount- 
ing the history of the times in which each 
lived. In his prologue he pointed out that 
he used the word heretic as originally used 
by the Greeks: “Heresy was the exercise of 
the power and of the right of free choice... 
Whatever the heretic believed, he believed 
not because of an external demand, but by 
the active use of his own power of thought.” 
The book also contains a chapter on the 
place of the Bible today, and one on “The 
Liberal Faith in the New World!” 

For anyone in search of an effective 
Christmas reading, I suggest Dr. Saunder- 
son’s beautiful chapter recreating, imagi- 
natively, the conditions under which Paul 
may have written his last letter, “Letter to 
the Philippians.” This chapter — “A Last 
Will and Testament” — may be cut appro- 
priately to a 10-minute reading, if necessary. 

That chapter is one of the most beautiful 
pieces of literature I have come across — 
one to be read over and over with continued 
appreciation of its drama and beauty. 

Concludes the author: 

“What message is more needed by the 
people of a troubled world? The ‘peace 
of God’ is... open to all normal 
people who will go through the pre- 
scribed discipline. .. To attain that 
peace, we must conquer our fears. We 
must overcome our inner conflicts, so 
that our powers are not being wasted in 
inner strife. It is one of the highest 
achievements of human personality so 
to integrate our powers that they are in 
orderly arrangement, and are effective 
for our chosen purposes. . . .” 

For the rest, I must refer you to the book. 


The hunger for fiction... 


FICTION 4nd 
the UNCONSTIOUS 


by Simon O. Lesser 


Why do we read 
fiction? What do 
we get out of it? 
What goes on, 
consciously and 
unconsciously, in 
our minds, as we 
read? Here is the 
first systematic 
attempt to answer 
all these 
questions, 
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BRAINSTORMING 
TOWARD SURVIVAL 


An invitation to fellow Unitarians and 
concerned citizens to consider an engi- 
neer-businessman’s brainstorms — and 
contribute your own — toward the solu- 
tion of the Capitalist-Communist conflict. 
Summary free or 139-page book $1.00 


HAROLD FOWLER 
202 W. 3, NO. MANCHESTER, IND. 


She Holy Bible 


od 
A WORLD OF POWER 


oS 


That Power we release as we read, 
ponder and incarnate the great truths 


set forth in its pages. 


Bible Societies labor to hasten the 


day when “The Kingdoms of This 


World shall become the Kingdoms of 
our Lord and of His Christ."’ 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 


Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Open forum 
(Continued from page 3) 


But I think we will find that the average 
reader of the publication is an extremely 
busy one who wants to know what he’s 
picking up. . . . This is not possible when 
contents are listed on the inside of a mag- 
azine and when a picture, however fine, 
takes up the cover. Therefore, I suggest 
that the Register would multiply its value 

. if it were to adopt a cover listing au- 
thors and subjects or titles of articles (a 
format like some of the little magazines 
use). 

In the first place, the Register would 
likely gain readers and, in the second, those 
of us who save Registers because of the fine 
material in them would have no trouble 
making speedy reference to them... . 

I think the picture page might be well 
used on the back cover, or on the inside of 
the Register and do not advocate its aboli- 
tion; but its relocation would set the pub- 
lication apart among periodical religious 


CHURCH CHANGES NAME: Alterations 
in articles of corporation required to change 
the name of All Souls’ Church (Universalist- 
Unitarian), Riverside, Cal., to the Universal- 
ist-Unitarian Church of Riverside have been 
approved by the California secretary of state, 
the church’s newsletter reported. 
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publications. For, with the present cover- 
plan, it is easy to mistake the magazine as 
“just another religious pitch,’ even when 
one should know better. — RONALD H. BAYES, 
Keflavik, Iceland. 


Which is best? Label, 
or living like Jesus? 


To the Register: 


I feel that Mr. [George N.] Marshall 
wisely pointed out in the [mid-summer] is- 
sue of the Register that we are all Unitarians 
so why not call our magazine The Unitarian 
Register? A statement made by Mr. and 
Mrs. [Curtis M.] Hilliard, however, leads 
me to ask them which is more important — 
being labeled a Christian or not being 
labeled anything and simply living according 
to the concepts of Jesus Christ? 

It is true that Unitarians are commonly 
thought of as liberal Christians because we 
make claim to follow the teachings of 
Christ. . . . It would, however, appear that 
a defense of our being Christians would de- 
pend on who “invented” or “coined” the 
word and whether. . . the great majority of 
people regard the dictionary definition as 
the commonly accepted one. 

We feel that trinitarian Christianity has 
forgotten and forsaken the simple teach- 
ings of a great person— Jesus Christ, and 
instead has substituted a “Christ” of dogma- 
tism, mysticism, and pagan philosophy. We 
say that even if you wish to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Bible, you won't find ref- 
erence to popes, immaculate conceptions, 
dictum on birth control, preoccupation with 
sacraments and countless other Catholic 
and Protestant dogma. Christ, we say, taught 
certain basic principles and we as Unitarians 
choose to stand on these principles as the 
desired form of human behavior. 

We believe in the worth and dignity of 
man, his right to existence apart from the 
will, love, and mercy of God, the demo- 
cratic process in human relations, individual 
freedom of belief, and finally man’s right 
to find his God in his own way and accord- 
ing to that form of life which is most com- 
patible with what he, as a person, is. It would, 
therefore, appear as if we are the rightful 
and lawful heirs to the name Christian. 

On the other hand, Catholics point to the 
“rock on which I build my Church” as de- 
fense for their hierachy, the rock upon which 
they seem to feel rests the entire foundation 
for their claim to being the true church of 
Christ. Dr. Billy Graham exhorted time 
and again at Madison Square Garden that 
one could not be a Christian unless he be 
born again in the saving blood of Jesus 
and submit his will to that of Jesus by com- 
ing to the foot of the cross. And he had 
a perfectly solid “rock” —the Bible says 
so. He has the inside track to the kingdom 
of God, so he claims with the same degree 
of passion and intensity as Bishop Sheen. 

Both stress the depravity of man, his orig- 
inal sin, his worthlessness, his nothingness 
without the grace of God, and that God 
is Jesus. They both deny man’s right to 
existence apart from the will, love, mercy 
and divine plan of God. So by their stand- 
ards it is they who are the rightful heirs 
and lawful guardians of the name Christian. 

We come now to the impasse. If we want 
to justify the idea that we are Christians, 


then we have to stop hiding our heads and 
pretending that Christian means simply a 
follower of Christ and recognize that by 
today’s standards it has come to stand for 
a set of ideas, a way of life, and a concept 
of man which is incompatible with the basic 
fundamentals of Unitarianism.. Those to 
whom it means so much have to take the 
word Christian and spend their precious 


time in pursuit of the relatively impossible 


goal of convincing the rest of the “followers” 
of Christ that it is the Unitarian who is the 
real Christian, or follower of Christ, and 
the trinitarian who is the non-Christian. 
They must spend their time in the seemingly 
endless riddle of what is a Christian — and 
banter in a finesse game of semantics. . . . 
But I wonder whether this is really what the 
average Unitarian desires. 

Is he not, perhaps, more interested in 
practicing the teachings of Jesus instead of 
arguing about it with others who will never 
come over to our side? Is he not more 
interested in practicing good instead of ban- 
tering in semantics over the ownership of 
a word? If this is so, what difference does 
it really make within the Unitarian ranks as 
to whether in fact we are or are not to be 
thought of and labeled Christians? Among 
ourselves it hardly should matter — we're 
Unitarians and that should be label enough 
for us. . . . —GLORYA G. COVEL, Jackson 
Heights, N. Y. 


Change approved; old title 
‘smacked of pleonasm’ 


To the Register: 


Time and again it occurred to me that 
The Christian Register Unitarian smacked 
of pleonasm. 

How can Unitarians be anything but 
“Christian” since they are followers of 
Christ? Thus I welcomed the change from 
a linguistic angle. 

Frankly, I gave no thought to the notion 
of proselytizing because it is my proud 
though humble conviction that Unitarianism 
is something which must be discovered, 
hence could not be a matter of converting. 
— CLARE T. HORVATH, New York, N. Y. 


Localized disarmament 
seems inadequate idea 


To the Register: 


The editorial by D. H. (Christian Register, 
April 1957) on “Disarmament Approach” 
needs a bit of comment and proposed cor- 
rective suggestions, the entire matter being 
rather moot at this juncture. The matter of 
disarmament and armament improvements 
has been a subject of interest to all nations 
since the fourth millenium B. C. 

D. H. proposes total disarmament in a 
limited area, but it hardly would serve the 
present interests of both of the opposing 
political and military forces. He enumerates 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, Rumania, and perhaps Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Albania. 

In order to try diligently to negotiate with 
the USSR under the auspices or supervision 
of the UN any agreement to reunite Ger- 


many, permanent disarmament supervised 
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by the UN, with free elections, a definite 
eastern frontier and withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Germany, a United Nations 
Army of at least three army corps of 
infantry, with armor, the latest artillery, and 
an airforce must be established, and kept 
in a state of military efficiency. D. H. uses 
the term “UN police force” to enforce total 
disarmament! Let us look to the East. 

In answer, it is stated that unless the 
United Nations establishes at least two di- 
visions of infantry with accompanying sup- 
porting troops and weapons in Gaza and 
the Middle East, and restores the effective- 
ness of the Treaty Convention of 1888 signed 
by all powers at Constantinople, and enforces 
the passage of all vessels of commerce or 
war of all nations through the Suez Canal 
in war or peace, as provided by international 
law, the Gulf of Aqaba and Gaza will be 
seized and Port Said, under siege, will 
augment another defeat for President Nas- 
ser’s Egyptian army. 

And it will take more than 10 divisions 
of UN troops to cause a withdrawal of the 
4,300 tanks and 40 divisions of Soviet in- 
fantry, all properly supported with artillery 
and guided missiles, to establish peace and 

‘ disarmament in Hungary... . 

The UN must have a powerful militarized 
force to enforce peace, in addition to being 
a huge paperwork and debating society work- 
ing for peace by moral suasion. —ALBERT 
H. SUNDAHL, Capt. AFUS. Ret., Spokane, 
Wash. 


Believe in God? What 
is the honest answer? 


To the Register: 


I come from a nominally Jewish back- 
ground. I never practiced or accepted Juda- 
ism because in addition to its many positive 
values, it still embodied the primitive and 
irrational concept of a supernatural God — 
a concept which to me always seemed irre- 
concilable with all that is known, and there- 
fore a concept that always seemed intellectu- 
ally dishonest and repugnant. 

Last year I became a Unitarian because 
here, at last, I thought I'd found a group 
which upheld the moral, spiritual, and in- 
tellectual values I deemed most important, 
without accepting beliefs in gods, prayers 
and other such “garbage.” 

“But one thing about Unitarianism both- 
ered me: While we eliminated the “garbage,” 
many of us insisted upon using the “garbage 
can.” Despite our oft-repeated pretensions of 
breaking with orthodoxy, we constantly com- 
mitted the semantical absurdity of talking 
about “God,” “prayer,” etc., although what 
we meant by those words is something en- 
tirely different, and often in diametrical op- 
position to what the overwhelming ma- 
jority of other people mean when they use 
these same verbalizations. 

Despite the subtle rationalizations of this 
practice (as exemplified by Rev. Lon Ray 
Call’s article in the January-February issue), 
I wonder if perhaps we aren't really being 
orthodox, hypocritical, and perhaps just 
plain dishonest in continuing it? 

If Unitarianism truly represents a break 
with the orthodox past, why do we cling 


and that is what it does mean to most people 
—why do we call meditation, contemplation, 
or just plain thinking-things-out “prayer?” 
If we reject the idea of a supernatural, intelli- 
gent being, who can change things at will 
and who guides our destinies, why do we 
give the name “God” to the concept of an 
unchangeable cosmic force which is, in 
reality, the very antithesis of the former 
idea? 

Or let me put it this way: If orthodox 
religions worshiped “black,” but Unitarians 
discovered that “white,” its opposite, was the 
guiding force of the Universe, would we call 
white “black” just because people insist 
upon doing “their religious thinking in terms 
of familiar religious concepts?” Thus the 
“familiar concepts” argument does not seem 
to have much validity, especially when the 
great claim of Unitarianism is that it has 


New Sooke. . 


FROM STARR KING 


stopped thinking in these old familiar terms 
and frames of reference. 

Finally, I would like to pose a question 
to Mr. Call: I recently received an applica- 
tion form from a board of education in one 
of the deep Southern states which very curtly 
asked the question: “Do you believe in God? 
Yes — No —” Aside from the fact that this 
is no one’s business but my own, how should 
I have answered this question? I’m pretty 
sure I know what they meant by “God,” and 
I certainly know I didn’t believe in him. 
Yet I also know there are what Mr. Call 
calls “creative processes in the vast reaches 
of stellar space . . .” which he calls God. 
By Mr. Call’s standards, I’d have been honest 
in answering “Yes,” but by the board’s and 
by most other people’s, including my own, 
I could only have X’d in “No.” — DAVE 
BERKMAN, Zanesville, Ohio. 
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SOCINIANISM IN POLAND: The Social and Political 
Ideas of the Polish Antitrinitarians, 1550-1650 


By STANISLAS KOT 


Translated from the Polish by Earl Morse Wilbur 


THE FREE CHURCH 


By FRANKLIN HAMLIN LITTELL 


The Menno Simons Lectures now in book form 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND THE SON OF MAN 
_ A Study in the History of Religion 


By RUDOLF OTTO 


An invaluable book for the scholar and student of Jesus. $6.50 


ABRAHAM: His Heritage and Ours 


By DOROTHY B. HILL 


An exciting new portrait of the Old Testament Patriarch $3.95 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF DOGMA 


By ADOLF HARNACK 
Introduction by Philip Rieff 


The established classic history of the fundamental Chris- 
tian doctrines from the beginning 


(Also in paperback $1.95) 


Order through Stan KRiug - #€93, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8 


_ to the practices of that past? If the word 
_ “prayer” means getting down on one’s knees 


and asking the almighty for something — 
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wrap our gifts with exquisite care and send 
them on their ways with our prayers of love. 

Even more important is the effect these 
festivals have upon our inner selves. Hard 
faces grow tender; sophisticated smiles grow 
soft, childlike, and wistful; getting gives way 
to giving, fear to faith, despair to hope, hate 
to love. 

Christmas and Hanukkah hold the prom- 
ise not only of better days, but a Better 
Day, and of a better, nobler, happier man- 
kind. This is why they never lose their 
lustre, but are clasped more and more closely 
to our souls as the darkness of contempo- 
rary history lowers around us. They are our 
tie to sanity and salvation; they bind us 
tightly to Almighty God. 

DONALD HARRINGTON 


After the tragedy of paralysis... 


the LONG 
ROAD BACK 


The Story of My Encounter 
with Polio —by Edward LeComte 


A tremendously 
human document, 
Edward LeComte’s 
story adds up to 
one of the most 
poignant appraisals 
of the value of life 
you’ve read in 

a long, 

long time. 


At your bookstore or write to: 


BEACON PRESS 
BEACON HILL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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| Street. 
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LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


A Society for friendly service founded 
by Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 1870. 


The Christmas work, made _ possible 
by interested friends, extends from 
Maine to Kentucky. Bright cards with 
a crisp bill enclosed carry cheer to 
many lonely men and women. Chil- 
dren in isolated places are made happy 
by toys and candy sent at this season. 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 
Roland D. Grimm, Treasurer 
Helen M. Merritt, Executive Sec'y 
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CREATION AND MAN'S 
FUTURE 


If God did not create the universe, one 
may ask, who did? But perhaps it never 
was created. It may have always existed. 

Life and man, however, were created by 
the natural causal cosmic process in which 
one energy structure produces another. 


Probably it is always the same energy, the - 


total of which never increases or dimin- 
ishes; but in creative, evolutionary causation, 
new energy-structures sometimes have new 
spiritual qualities such as life, consciousness, 
reason, continuous personal self-identity, cul- 
ture, kindness, a love of justice, a passion 
for truth, an appreciation of beauty, free 
will, and moral responsibility. 

In the solar nebula of four billion B.C., 
there probably were no living organisms. 
Life seems to have originated chemically on 
earth about two to one and one half billion 
B.C. Biological evolution had produced men 
by about 1,000,000 B.C., and has improved 
their biologically inherited capacity since 
then. 

Cultural evolution also has improved 
human life by building up a great cultural 
heritage, preserved by education. Culture 
is anything that one individual invents or 
discovers, and another individual learns from 
him, or from others who learned from him. 

The principles of biological evolution are: 

(1) Prolificness, or the over-production of 
offspring. 

(2) Mutations are caused chance un- 
planned alterations in the genes of the sex 
cells, causing changes in the hereditary 
characteristics of succeeding generations. 
This is the biological principle of originality. 

(3) A struggle for existence. Some die 
young. There is not room or subsistence for 
all. 

(4) Natural selection and the survival of 
the fittest. 


(5) Heredity of the fit characteristic. This 


is the biological principle of continuity. 

The principles of cultural evolution: 

(1) Invention and discovery, due either 
to fumbling trial and error or to deliberate 
search for the novel. This is the cultural 
principle of originality. 

(2) Copying, imitation, education. Each 
new generation, and also many adults, learn 
from others what the others have discovered. 
This is the cultural principle of continuity. 

(3) There results an accumulation of cul- 
ture from generation to generation, which 
is the essence of cultural evolution. 

(4) Struggle for existence, natural selec- 
tion, and the survival of the fittest culture 
traits, are minor factors in cultural evolu- 
tion. 

(5) Cultural change is not inevitable. 
Stagnation and sterility are sometimes the 
rule. A society may reach an equilibrium 
which those whom it benefits most are able 
to maintain against threatened innovation. 
Primitive tribal societies tend to be very con- 
servative. 

(6) The loss of culture through institu- 
tional decay and collapse. Family, economic 
life, and the state may become corrupted 
so that the cultural heritage is not adequately 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, 
opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 
D.D., Minister; Rev. James P. Wilkes, Associate Minister; 
Mrs. Talbot Pearson, Director of Religious Education, Sun- 
day Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult 
Group, 10 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age 
and Young Adults, 6 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program’ 
Vespers 5:45 p.m.; Community Supper 6:30; Forum 7:30. 


transmitted to the coming generations. This 
is the destruction of a civilization. It has 
happened more than a dozen times. | | 

An individual’s originality is very slight. 
Ninety-nine and nine-tenths per cent of what 
anybody does is in imitation of others. If 
your child is taught no language, he may 
grunt, wheeze, and yell, but he cannot speak. 
If he is not taught to wash, dress, and live 
as a civilized person, he will not live that 
Way. 

If isolated human babies should grow up 
without a cultural heritage, they probably 
would live like monkeys at first, despite their 
superior intelligence. But after 50 genera- 
tions, their descendants might have a lan- 
guage of sorts, some institutions, and other 
improvements, a little bit being added in 
each generation. 

Probably man’s biologically created po- 
tentialities cannot find anything like their 
complete fulfillment in his present culture. 
The promise of the next thousand years or 
so lies in negative eugenics to prevent biologi- 
cal evolutionary degeneration (devolution?), 
and positive cultural evolution, especially in 
three fields. We need to revise our political 
institutions so as to prevent world wars, our 
religious traditions so as not to stunt people’s 
minds with primitive ideas and theological 
authoritarianism, and our economic culture 
in the direction of something like justice. 
One billion of the world’s 2.7 billion popula- 
tion is chronically undernourished, because 
of poverty. 

GARDNER WILLIAMS 


Christmas in a strait jacket 
(Continued from page 7) 


Because these happy practices are not ex- 
clusively Christian, are they any less mean- 
ingful and heart-warming? 

Christian churches are free to make what 
they will of Christmas. As far as I know 
there are no committees to enforce un- 
Christian practices on churches. As I said 
at the beginning, I am stanchly on the side 
of putting more of the spirit of religion into 
Christmas, -but there is often a wide dif- 
ference between the spirit of religion and 
the forms of religion. 

The committee to put Christ back into 
Christmas, like so many similar expressions 
of intolerant piety, seems to be far more con- 
cerned with enforcing the forms of religious 
observance than with fostering the substance 
of religious good will. 

The essence of Christmas is good will, and 
the essence of good will is a generous ap- 
preciation of human diversity. The genius 
of Christmas is its ability to arouse in our 
hearts a spirit of magnanimity and tolerance. 
Wonder and warmth are the bright orna- 
ments of our humanity burnished each year 
by the magic of Christmas. 

The figure of Jesus, when held before us 
as an inspiring example of love — the child 
who grew to be a man of unconquerable 
devotion—is an element of surpassing 
worth in our celebration of Christmas. But 
to use this dauntless figure as an excuse for 
aggressive dogmatism is a perversion of 
everything Christmas stands for. 

May I wish you a Merry Christmas. May 
it be a Christmas unclouded by guilt or by 
compulsions to coerce your neighbors. In 
other words, may it be free and open, a 
“live and help live” Christmas. 
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Equality — an endless quest 
(Continued from page 9) 


school system is our nation’s center of 
gravity, a vast treasury of knowledge, aspira- 
tions and values. It is America’s unique con- 
tribution to Western civilization. At the same 
time it is a comparatively new instrument 
whose possibilities for revitalizing a vigor- 
ous, free society under the transformed con- 
ditions of contemporary life, we have 
scarcely begun to explore. 


The schools are a fulcrum 


The general adoption of the scientific atti- 
tude toward human affairs would assuredly 
bring about revolutionary changes in morals, 
religion, labor-management relations and 
politics. That is why we have been content 
to drift along clinging to all kinds of out- 
worn traditions. We have allowed techno- 
logical progress to undermine human rela- 
tionships by its injurious effects upon the 
social structure. We still resist the no less 
inevitable changes that must take place if 


Social disintegration is to be arrested and a 


new sense of wholeness created by using 
the schools as a fulcrum to bring unity out 
of chaos. ; 

In spite of all the publicity concerning the 
overcrowding of our schools and the lack of 
trained teachers, the lethargy of our people is 
appalling. The conscience of the nation must 
now be aroused. This will come about if our 
social scientists will leave their academic 
seclusion and get together with the natural 
scientists, social workers and _ educators. 
Then, after careful research, they can say 
to the nation: “This is the way to use our 
schools for the reorganization of community 
life, if we are to save the children of 
America, fortify our social structure and 
arrive at a new science of society.” 


An orderly, intimate society 


Then our immense power of voluntary 
effort could be mobilized to carry out the 
plans. At present these voluntary organiza- 
tions are fractionalized and their power for 
good is dissipated because they lack the re- 
sponsible scientific leadership which could 
win their respect and persuade them to act 
in unison with each other and with our public 
agencies. They will coalesce if they are given 
objectives that are sufficiently worthwhile 
to be continuously pursued. Our supposedly 
democratic society will remain an inchoate 
mass until we achieve the scientific skill to 
break down our vast urban congeries into 
neighborhood groups centered around the 
schools, and restore the face-to-face relation- 
ships which alone give warmth and meaning 
to life. It is only in an orderly intimate 
society that its vital inner forces can find 
expression. Good intentions have done their 
best without bringing solace and peace to 
our unhappy people. Our anthropologists, 
sociologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, as 
well as leaders in the more exact sciences, 
must now coGperate with civilians as they 
coéperated with the armed forces during the 
war, and apply to our desperate human situa- 
tion the research methods and the accumu- 
lated knowledge which have long been ap- 
plied with such excellent results to tech- 
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Without observation and analysis of our 
transformed society and the use of controlled 
experiments, in short of scientific methods, 
we shall never be able to break down en- 
crusted habits of thought and behavior, and 
create a new morality which can control the 
powerful instruments of life and death which 
the natural sciences have devised. Surely if 
science has destroyed the old traditions and 
creeds which answered the needs of a pre- 
technological era, it can also be used to 
recreate a new integrated society that will 
heal the split in our culture between theory 
and practice, between thought and action, 
between our democratic ideals and our actual 
behavior. To think that this is impossible 
is to declare western civilization morally 
bankrupt at a moment when it must give 
positive leadership to the whole world. It 
is obvious that there must have been some- 
thing very much awry with the “spirituality” 
of the past, if it succumbed so readily to 
the “scientism” of the present. And it is no 
less obvious that a culture which permits 
science to destroy its traditional values but 
which distrusts the power of science to create 
new ones is a culture which has lost faith 
in itself. 


Democracy is a heavy burden 


We will regain our self-confidence and our 
capacity for leadership if we now strive 
actively and intelligently to close the gap 
between our promises of equality and our 
well-nigh criminal failures to realize them. 
Complete equality like perfect justice and 
absolute truth can never be attained. They 
are ideals — but ideals are enervating un- 
less they inspire us to action guided by 
knowledge and reason. That is why democ- 
racy is indeed a heavy burden which must 
be carried today, tomorrow and tomorrow 
and so forever. No sooner is the good ac- 
complished than it suggests a still higher 
good. Since the quest for equality like that 
for justice and truth is endless, its pursuit 
is both tragic and heroic. And it is pre- 
cisely this tragic heroism, consciously and 
unconsciously sustained that constitutes the 
glory of a democratic people. 

For it is in the heroic response to the 
inevitable tragedy of life that man realizes 
the meaning of freedom. We still think too 
much about the battle for men’s minds in 
terms of economic and military power. The 
real battle is a moral one in which we 
shall not be the victors until we make 
articulate the methods and aims of de- 
mocracy as more than a government — as a 
spiritual quest and a great practical good 
that come into being and are forever re- 
newed through the joint efforts of free men. 


We of the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Jackson, Mississippi, have purchased 
land and are now attempting to build 
the first Unitarian Church in the State 


of Mississippi. Any of our Unitarian 
friends who would wish to strengthen 
liberal religion in the deep South 
should contact Harry G. Newman, 726 
Alvaredo Street, Jackson, Mississippi. 


KING’S CHAPEL, founded in 1686. Rev. Joseph Barth, 
Minister. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus. Sunday 
sree, 11 A.M. Open daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. All are 
welcome. 
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offered. A year of supervised in-service 
training is central in its B.D. program, 
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demic work with practical experience. 
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Theological Faculty of the University 
of Chicago. Students at Meadville are 
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For information about the courses 
of study, costs, financial aid, housing, 
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President Sidney E. Mead 
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A Unitarian in Washington 
(Continued from page 14) 


But the board, whether a real one or 
apocryphal, clearly could not have agreed 
to wait until the cannibals gave up can- 
nibalism “in their hearts!” And if you say 
this is an extreme illustration, the answer 
is that it lends useful emphasis to more 
moderate cases... . ‘ 

Let us understand the plain truth that 
what people have in their hearts is not one 
thing but many and that among these many 
things, any of them, good or bad, may be 
brought to the top. There are people in 
Arkansas, for example, who have race prej- 
udice in their hearts; but they also have 
loyalty to the United States and a respect 
for law and order in their hearts. If they 
know that law and order will be enforced, 
they will accept that fact, whether they like 
it or not. But if they are encouraged to 
think — as Governor Faubus has encouraged 
them to think — that law can be flouted and 
need not be obeyed, then race prejudice will 
be revived and will become uppermost in 
their Neatisan. 

What I am saying is that we must advance 
in race relations despite race prejudice. Such 
prejudice is lamentable and those who do 
not share it should do all they can to 
persuade those who are affected by it to give 
it up —and until they do give it up, these 
unfortunate people will never know how 
great a relief it is to get that poison out of 
their hearts. 

But we cannot wait until this happens 
before going on with desegregation. Con- 
ditions in our own country will not wait; and 
even more pressing are conditions abroad. 
Communist cynicism will always defeat 
Western hypocrisy. Only when we are 
morally in the clear can we hope for victory. 

Nor is there much use talking of ways of 
life that are difficult to change. When the 
United States was founded, a changed way 
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of life was its very foundation. It was a 
sharp break with the past. All men free 
and equal has been an American principle 
from the American beginning and the moral 
basis of the American way of life. If there 
are those who reject this principle, it is to 
them and to them alone that it might ap- 
propriately be said, “Then go back where 
you came from.” (There is even a new 
“Mayflower” anchored near our shores that 
might be used to take back the more patrician 
of these un-Americans! And other replicas 
might be provided, to be moored, for in- 
stance, in the vicinity of Jamestown and 
even in the Potomac River!) 

For the principle has long since been 
established: our way of life is democratic 
with equal rights for all. And the world is 
watching — but not patiently —to see how 
close we are willing to come to fitting our 
practice to our proclamations. . . . 

Nor is it clear yet what is going to happen 
next in Arkansas. But let us be hopeful. 
Perhaps the good people of Little Rock, 
many of whom have been dazed and con- 
fused — and some of them dismayed — by 
the antics of their governor, will align them- 
selves more boldly on the side of lawful 
desegregation. If they do, progress will at 
once be possible. 

It is interesting to recall that it is barely 
a year ago since there was loud lamenta- 
tion in our own fair city over the alleged 
lowering of academic standards through 
school desegregation. That there was a 
problem no informed person would dispute. 
But it was not such a problem as it was 
represented to be and it arose, not from 
desegregation, but from the schools having 
been segregated for much too long. 

In any case, the principal of the Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, which is predom- 
inantly Negro, was reported in last Sunday’s 
New York Times as having announced that 
her school was now academically equal or 
nearly equal to the other high schools, 
predominantly white. In the period of one 
year such near-miracles had been accom- 
plished as a gain of four years in arithmetic, 
and there were many other such achieve- 
MICHtS- seme 


We need moral superiority 


If we achieve desegregation of our schools 
in the United States, together with other 
solutions of our problems of race relation- 
ship, it could have a dramatic effect upon 
the world. The moral superiority of our way 
of life over that of the Communists would 
be unmistakable. And we need moral supe- 
riority every bit as much as we need military 
superiority. Perhaps more. We shall surely 
lose without it. But with it we can win. The 
sordidness and moral debasement of com- 
munism would be seen in all the squalor of 
its dingy, miserable reality, and its cynical 
propaganda could do nothing to conceal it. 

But we have to practice our moral prin- 
ciples before this can happen, not merely 
make excuses while we talk about them. Let 
us then, each of us, to the full extent of his 
own opportunity, be dedicated to that end. 
Let our faith be stronger than our doubt, 
let our hope shine steadily through the dark- 
ness of our disappointment and dismay; 
while with courage and unfaltering resolu- 
tion we press onward, diligent in the work 
that is given us to do. 
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Behind the news 
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Catholics, have taken an interest in the dis- 
cussions. The Australian people love to talk, 
and many without formal education are well 
read in many subjects. 

The discussion group system points to the 
possibilities of Unitarian expansion by means 
of founding fellowships of the American 
pattern in some of the suburbs. Sydney is a 
growing community, chiefly in the outlying 
areas, and the possibilities of growth are 
much greater where there are young fami- 
lies and children for the church school. The 
Sunday school has always been small, and 
for a number of years was non-existent. 

An atmosphere of great tolerance and 
freedom prevails in this congregation. Any 
topic can be preached about from the pul- 
pit. The people are keenly interested in the 
ideas of others and show respect for them. 
They are genuine seekers in their attitudes, 
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Looking to your future 


yet they appreciate the ethics of Jesus and 
endeavor to live by them. 

The group is a cosmopolitan one, for 
there are people of the following nationali- 
ties who are members and friends: English, 
Australian, American, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, 
Dutch, German, Hungarian, Czech, Aus- 
trian, Russian, and Finnish. In recent 
months, approximately 20 new members have 
joined the church, and other new people are 
attending services. An attitude of optimism 
prevails for the future. We will seek to do 
more advertising. 

Possibly in the next few years or decade, 
a renewal of interest in church life will take 
place in Australia and, we hope, Sydney in 
particular. There are possibilities of a great 
future for Australia in many fields of activi- 
ity. Australians, by and large, live the 
ideals of love, friendship, and genuine con- 
cern for others, yet there are many for whom 
regular worship would strengthen faith, en- 
abling them to put ideals into practice and 
making for greater individual happiness. 
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Hom BEACON: 
GENERAL NON FICTION of 
LASTING INTEREST 


Fiction and the Unconscious 


by Simon O. Lesser 

Preface by Ernest Jones 

Why this hunger for fiction? What do we get 
out of it? What goes on, consciously and uncon- 
sciously in our minds as we read? Here is the 
first systematic attempt to answer these questions. 


$5.00 


A Century of Hero-Worship 


Second Edition 
by Eric Bentley 
A detailed and documented study of the cult of the 
superman .. . as it appears in Carlyle and 
Nietzsche, with notes on Wagner, Spengler, Stefan 
George and D. H. Lawrence. Brilliant classic in 
the history of thought. 

$3.95 


Backdrop To Tragedy 


The Struggle for Palestine 
by William R. Polk, David Stamler, and Edmund 
Asfour 


Three men ... each well-qualified in his field, 
examine the emotional, psychological and economic 
factors behind the explosive Middle East situation. 
They are an American specialist, an English Jew, 
and a Palestinian Arab. 

$4.95 


Mao's China 


Economic and Political Survey 
by Ygael Gluckstein 
From official Chinese publications, a definitive 
closeup of the Mao regime and its efforts to 
modernize and mold China into an industrial and 
military giant ... at any cost. 

$8.50 


Spain's Struggle for Freedom 


by Lawrence Fernsworth 


Startling with an eye-witness account of the rev- 
olution . . . the book delves deep into the past 
. into democracy that antedates the Magna 
Charta ... into the character of the people and 
its portent for the future. 
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Amos Jackman 
by Daniel Doan 
A deeply human drama as rugged and real as its 
setting . . . the hill country of Northern New 
England. ‘‘Told with integrity and literary au- 
thenticity . . . a good, readable book.’’ — Henry 


Beston 
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That Marriage Bed of Procrustes 


and Other Stories 
by Daniel Curley 
Of these sharply chiseled short stories, ten have 
appeared in literary magazines, two are new. 
“"“Saeco-Vanzetti’ (the first story) is a_ little 
masterpiece ... you’re going to be proud of Cur- 
ley.” Nelson Algren 

$3.50 


The Apprentices 
by June Hooper 


A first novel widely acclaimed in England. ‘‘Its 
distinction lies in its moment-to-moment quality, 
its sensitive apprehension of the fine shades . . .” 
Gerald Bullett in the Bookman. “A highly original 
talent.”’... Daily Telegraph 

$2.50 


The Path to the Nest of Spiders 
by Italo Calvino 


“|. an impressionistic view of a small boy’s ex- 
periences with a group of partisans . . . Inter- 


esting, well-written . . . tenderly humorous with- 
out ever being whimsical.” — Times Literary Sup- 
plement 
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Castle in the Sea 
by Michelle Lorraine 


Awarded the Grand Prix des Ecrivains de V Ouest 
Many try .. . féw succeed in capturing the 
magic of childhood as this author has. A_ del- 
icately and. beautifully wrought novel. “. . . full 
of the individual touches which are true to the 
feelings of childhood.’’ — Times Literary Sup- 


plement 
$3.50 
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